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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY ; 
OR,, 
Boney’s new Levies filling up the Skeletons of the old 
Conscripts. 


me ee 


Few Generals liave had their military talents more highly 
rated than Buonaparte, and no rulenghas ever-had, in an 
enemy's country, so many patriotic writers to laud and 
magnify his name, to point out and erflarge upon his great 
achievements, \to blazon and eulogise jbis stupendously 
heroic actions, as»¢liis. Buonaparte has njoyed in Great 
Britain, Is it not..wohderful thew, that the most’ terrific 
and astonishing, the most energetic and amazing, the 
most mighty and.admirable si@agure of’ his life should 
have been left for the Satiridfito record, illlistrate, and 
panegyrize? Where have the Morning Chronicle. scrib- 
blers been ? What has: become of their noble brethren of 
the ‘Dublin Evening? Ie thé departing Statesman no 
more ?.. Whither has fled.the spiritof the Inses, the Chro- 
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nicles, the Reviewers, the News, and all the host of Jaco- 
binical Mercuries, and Couriers, and, Journals, and Regis- 
ters, and Whigs, and Examiners, and Advertisers, and 
Heralds? How are the mighty fallen! Do they desert 
their chief in his afflictions? Do their cowardly hearts 
abandon their allegiance to thejr beloved Emperor, now 
that he is in adversity ? Ah, Poltroons! Read the Morning 
Chronicle, and you will find that if he remains ‘‘ obsti- 
nate,” he is still invincible, and that Britain is on the 
edge of ruin—her allies upon the point of utter rupture 
and disunion! Before, however, ye have time.to appease 
the resentment your base desertion of him has provoked, 
there is a Ay for the Satirist to pay court to the 
“ Godlike man.” 

It is in the Bulletin of the 13th September, that we are 
made acquainted with the Emperor Napoleon’s transcen- 
dent design of reinforcing the skeletons of all his old sol- 
diers! How sublime the conception ! ! how worthy of the 
first captain of the age! how gratifying to bis friends! 
how appalling to his foes!—As a military measure, there 
never entered into the imagination of genius itself any 
thing so terrific. Let us only consider the, ast, mvulti- 
tudes of the force which this novel conscription will call 
into the field, Let us look calmly at the numerous in- 
(or rather re-) -surrection, and we will be fain to acknow- 
ledge, that at the head of such a mass the now sorely 
pressed Napoleon must be invincible. It only depends 
upon himself to say te what extent he will carry his new 
plan of recruiting. Should, he content himself, with the 

skeletons of the last ca n in Russia alone, he (will 
have an army of 500,000 veterans, who have long enjoyed 
that repose so invigorating to soldiers, and been. sea- 
soned to the severest rigouts of a winter in that “ frightfml 
climate.” These, in the rear of Blucher, must, in the first 
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instance, decide the fate of the Silesian force, and easily 
enable their commander to dispose of all his other ene- 
mies, to march to Vienna, or Petersburgh, or Pekin, if he 
choose.—But, were it necessary, he might. go still fur- 
ther. The plains of Saxony, of Prussia, and, in general, 
of every German state, would readily supply him with 
another half million of still more veteran Skeletons, to be 
reinforced and brought into action. Here then would be 
a million of armed associates, such as had endured all the 
shocks of the seasons, and met the utmost perils of war; 
such as were reckless of heat or of cold, of moist or of 
dry, of hunger, of fatigue, of labour, of danger, of death. 
Such as were unconscious of fear, whom neither domestic 
broil, nor foreign levy, could molest; steady and grave 
soldiers, not given to the lusts of the flesh, and those 
voluptuous propensities so destryctive of discipline; 
persons of incomparable spirits, raw-boned, and terrible 
inaction. Such as were without the bowels of compas- 
sion, which sometimes unnerye the avenger’s uplifted 
arm, and so ferocious in theirs appearapce and looks, that 
the very vultures and wolves would fly from their pre- 
sence. At the head of such a body as this what could 
resist tlie hero? His yarch must be straight onward to 
universal empire, and the vatquished world is prostrate 
Gr eel? 0 ania... octane bee 
Yet, as it would be a singular spectacle to see these 
levies Fe-organized, we have endeavoured to give a, faint 
outline of the operation in our Caricature, Miracles have 
raised ‘men of old, buat it was reserved for the Mirable, 
who cai “foresee every thing,” to evince tothe world, 
that he is omnipotent as he is omniscient: this he will do- 
by raising that grand and imposing military force com- 
prized in the “Old Skeletons.” By developing these 
legions, he will confound bis opponents, aud by Christmas, 
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we trust, we may anticipate the return of tranquillity to 
mankind. 

It has been suggested that this grand idea struck his 
Imperial Majesty upon reading Walter Scott's Lady of the 
Lake. The natural story of the Child of the Bones sug- 
gested to hig great mind this sublime expeédient. The 
flame of the poet kindled immortal conceptions in the 
soul of the politician, and the genius of the Statesman, 
impregnated by the genius of the Bard, has given birth 
to this super-human exploit which decides the destiny of 
the whole world. Be this, however, as it may, most 
certain it is, that from this manesuvre the most scepti- 
cal will be convinced of the irresistible power of a Boney- 
Party. We have heard that money is'thesinews of war; 
what can it avail against war without *sinews? What 
chance can their be of sutprising those whose eyelids 
never close; of fimishing those Who never ‘hanger; of 
gaining oyer those by intrigue, who, from the nature of 
circumstances, are incapable of intriguitg? Ft’ is in vain 
the Allies have several terrific names to Oppose Aabainst 
them ; shadows are more formidable than names ahd Heart- 
sink, and Hell-wiz, aud Funk, will fail in ‘effect, when 
resisted by these legions of spectres, 

The hopes of Europe are no mbre—yea, the very resur- 
rection-men in England now acknowledge Buonaparte 
to be their chief: they could raise the dead—he could 
do mote. Little did we believe his proclamation issued 
in Egypt; the horrible pfoof .is now before us, and we 
learn, alas! too late, to corfess, that he pretended: to no 
power which he did not possess, Read the following 
address of Ali Buonapirte to the’ Turks, and confess, ye 
sceptics, that, since he caw by a’simple order revivify the 
millions’ who have Ypparently been sacrifi¢ed’ to his 
accursed ambition, he is able to accomplish and fulfil 
his Mussulman pretensions,. Here they are— 











Boney to the Turks, 


‘«¢ EGYPTE: 
Du Caire, 15 Thermidor, 


* On vient de r€pandre dans l'armée Ia piéce siiivante, fide- 
jement traduite de l’origsnal cophte: 


« Cantique du Mupiti, pullié par ordre de Buonapcrté, chanté 
dans la grande Mosguée d« Caire, pour célébrer Cenirée de 
Buonaparté dans cette ville & la iéte des braves de l' Occident, 
le 29éme jour d'Epiphi, lan 1212 de [hégyre, (5 Thermidor 
an 6.) 

‘‘ Le grand Allah n'est plus irrité contre nous. II! a oublié¢ 
nos fautes assez punies par la longue oppression des Mameleucks! 
Chantons les mis¢ricprdes du grand Allah! 

‘ Quel est celui quia sanvé des dangers de la mer et. de la 
fureur dé ses ennemis le favori de la victoire? Quel est celui 
gui a conduit sains et saufs sur les rives du Nil des braves de 
l' Occident. } 

C'est le grand Allah ! le grand Allah qui u'est plas irrité contre 
nous! chantons les miséricordes du grand Allah! Les beys 
Mameloucks avoient mis leur contiance dans leurs chevaux. Les 
beys Mameloucks avoient rangé leur infanterie en bataille. 

«« Mais le favori de la victoire, a la tite des braves de 
I Occident, a detruit l'infanterie et lés chevanx dés Mameloucks. 

‘« De méme que les vapeurs qui s’élévent le matin du Nil 
sont dissipées par les rayons du soleil; de méme l’armée des 
Mameloucks a été dissipée par les Braves de Il’ Oocident, patce que 
le grand Allah est actuellement irrité contre nons les Mameloucks, 
parce que des braves de l' Occident, sont la pronelle droite du grand 
Allah ! | 

* O fils des hommes! baissea le front devant la justice du 
grand Allah! Chantez ses mis¢ricordes, 6 fils.des hommes! Les 
Mameloucks n'adorent 9te¢ leur avatices is dévorettt la substance 
du peuple ;. ils sont sourds aux, plaintes des yeuves ct des orphe- © 
lins ; ils oppriment Je pauvre saas miséricorde., , 

‘* C'est pourquoi le grand Allah a enfin. detruit le régne des 
Mameloucks ; c’est pourquoi il a exaucé les pri¢res des opprimés 
gt leur a fait miséricorde. : 
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«* Mais les Lraves de I Occident adorent le grand Allah ; ils 
respectent les lois de son prophecies » ils aiment le peuple et se- 


courent les epprimés. 
** Voila pourquoi le favori de le victoire est aussi le favori du 
grand Allah ; voila pourquoi les braves de [Occident sont pro- 


tégés par le bouclier invigcible du grand Allah. 

‘** Réjouissez-vous, fils des hommes, de ce que le grand Allak 
n'est plus irrité contre nous! réjouissez de ce que sa miséricorde 
a amené les braves de l'Occident pour vous délivrer du joug des 
Mameloucks. | 

«© Que Je grand Al/ah bénisse le favori de la victoire! Que le 
grand Allah fasse prospérer l'arméedes Lraves de t'Occident ! 

«« Et nous, naguéres, race dégénérée; nous replaces au- 
jourd’hui au rang des peuples libres par le bras des braves de 
#’Occident, chantons 4 jamais les miséricordes du grand Aliah '" 


——— 


CHELTENHAM EPISTLES, | 
No. 1. 


Epistle from Eloise T——«d to Abelard R—->, 


ee 


Whuuitner, my love,ah, whither art thou gone! 
Still is thy T——d doom’d to dream alone? ~_ 
Where are the vows that, warm with mutual tea, _. 
You swore to cut squat B—n, and cleave to me? 
Turn thy blind side on P——r's scowling frowze, 
That thing of rags, and-wreathes, and beetle-brows ; 
Disdain to flutter round the practis’d spells, 

That smooth the fiftieth spring of Mother —_—— 
Their tongues in vain let all the A——+ys ply; 

Look cold on eager J————n’s gimlet eye, 
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Scorn the whole gang of B——+ys broad and bare, 

Spite of their negro line and Gallic stare. 

To cards and chalk, Beck P. resign, 

And, till you're hang’d, be mine and only mine. 

Oh, come! though on thy brow, in letters broad, 

Nature has stamp'd the lines of clumsy fraud ; 

Though on thy shrinking back the beadle’s hand 

May have stamp’d the print of scourge and brand ; 

Though for thy pliant neck the ruthless string, 

Ere long, perhaps, may twine the ready ring: 

Yet swindling still, or lumbering in ayail, 

Conning thy dying speech, or.out om bail, 

Think on her fate, who, dreaming on thy charms, 

Finds but the stupid pillow.in her arms; 

Think, when the squabby M——s have felt, 

E’en in their teens, the shortest way to melt ; 

Think, when the lengthening.eheek and loosening gown 

Tell the soft ecstasies of B—— : 

Think of thy T——d, silent, sad, and,stale, 

Thin without reason, without rapture pale, 

Longing yet light, and sick without a qualm, 

Except for thy short neck, my R——. 

But if Jack Ketch, contemptuous of my woes, 

Doom thy dark life an expeditious close; 

As Divo, when her smooth speech-making love, 

Scone’d his long bill, and made a sudden move, 

Gather’d his pantaloons, and kiss’d and kiss'd, 

The precious reliques of the rogue she miss’d ; 

So to thy Eloise forbid to trace, 

In some young imp, its father’s hanging face; 

Sunk in the jail, or bleaching in the wind, 

Ob! leave, at least, thy wooden leg behind, 
CHELTENHAM. 
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HISSING LANGUAGES. 


Ix a party at Paris, at which an English gentleman was 
present, the conversation turned upon the construction of 
the various European languages; and it was maintained, 
with the utmost unanimity, by all the foreigners present, 
that the English, from the frequent recurrence of the 
letter S, was the “most hissing language in the world.” 
This our countryman denied, and carried on the dispu- 
tation in defence of his opinion with great obstinacy 
agaiust assailing numbers, but unsuccessfully, till at length 
he roundiy asserted, that the French tongue was more 
hissing than the English, and, in proof; instanced the 
following passage, which he defied any person present to 
match for hissing from an equal number of connected 
words in E.nglish. 

“Combien ces six saucisses ici? Six sous! Comment! 
Six sous ces six saucisses ici,” 

This whimsical illustration, it is almost needless to say, 
dumfounded his adversaries. 





AN ACROSTIC, 


M ecx as the /améd, and as the lion bold, 

O n history's page thy name shall trve enroll'd; 
R emote from fear, in honour’s cause you bled, 
E urope shall mourn thy gallant spirit fled ; 

A nd, as in after ages nations read, 


U ndaunted chief, thy fall—their hearts shall bleed ! 
X. X. 
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LOVE AGENCY. 


To tus Epirorg oF trHe SATIRIST. 
Sir, 


As misfortunes will more or less fall to the lot 
of every man, however circumspect, and which may, 
without any crime of his own, reduce him to a state of 
poverty, from which it is extremely difficult to get extri- 
cated *, I shall make no apology for intruding myself 
upon you as one of the unfortunate persons in that situa- 
tion, especially, Sir, as I hope, by the notoriety that your 
publication will afford to the plan which I am about to 
lay before you, quickly to put Famine, and all his dread 
attendants, to ignominious flight, I have been, for some 
time past, casting about my eyes in vain attempts to dis- 
cover a mode of raising the needful, which should, at the 
same time, bring with it a large portion of honour and 
credit to the employer, and fancy, that at length I have 
hit upon the exact idea which I have been so long in 
search of: without further prelude, therefore, T hasten to 
disclose it. 

Having myself, in my younger years, been very much 
inconvenienced with the arduous task of courtship, par- 
ticularly with that most useful branch of it which consists 
in the composition of love-letters, sonnets, madrigals, 
stanzas to eyes, lips, &c. &c, &c. and, trusting that I have 
at length happily surmounted all these difficulties, I feel 
myself peculiarly adapted to the task of smoothing this 
troublesome road, in future, to the numerous aspirants for 
the good graces of the ladies which this kingdom contains. 

Commiserating, therefore, as I do, the distressed situa- 





® Haud facile emerguut, quorum virtutibus obstat, 
Res angusta domi. 
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tion of many a desponding swain, who, for want of the 

power eloquently to depict his love, jealousy, or despair, 

is now, or shortly may be, in a state of inexpressible 

anxiety, I am induced to offer my services on such occa- 

sions for a very moderate recompence, to be proportioned 

to the success which the compositions shall meet with, 
which I conceive to be a very fair and moderate mode of 
estimating their value. Not wishing, however, on so 
momentous an occasion, to trust entirely to my own talents, 
brilliant as I have no doubt they will be found to be, 
have entered into engagements with several distinguished 
gentlemen residing in or near Grub Street, whose exalted 
residences have raised their minds to the proper pitch 
requisite for the due adornment of compesitions of this 
nature, and T intend immediately to open an Office in the 
vicinity of Love Lane, for the purpose of supplying the 
love-sick inhabitants of the cities of London and West- 
ininster, and, mdeed, of the country also, with proper 
drafts of epistolary correspondence, adapted .to all the 
different situations in which a lover can possibly find 
himself involved. Here shall be found at all times a 
most excellent and well-supplied assortment of declara- 
tions of love, complaints of coldness, transports of jea- 
lousy, rhapsodies of despair, protestations of constancy, 
and glowing expressions of every other passion which can 
animate the ardent mind of a lover. These shall be 
either in prose or verse, sonnet, stanza, or ede, nothing 
shall come amiss to me; and I trust my customers will 
never have the smallest reason to complain of the coldness 
of my epithets, or want of delicacy or feeling in my sen- 
timents and expressions, Here the heart-broken youth, 
whose high-born Chloe or Phyllis has taken delight in 
exercising her tyranny over his tender feelings (perhaps 
by sitting in a stage-box with Sir Brilliant Fashion), may 
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fmd such mournful stanzas to address to her, as cannot 
fail to render favourable to his suit any heart formed of 
less obdurate materials than flint or adamant. Here the 
city beau, returning bome half frantic from my Lord 
Mayor's ball, where he has-seen his iaconstant Helen 
dancing with the son of a neighbouring common council- 
man, may find vent for his feelings in elegiac verses, 
perfectly adapted to tranguillize his mind. Here the 
frenzied swain of a lower world, whose Daphne or Phaebe 
has been seen at a rural wake with the clump or cudden 
of the adjacent village, may be accommodated witli as 
maby versified ravings as will turn the heads of half the 
fair damsels in his native town. If any young gentleman 
should wish to acquaint the beloved object of his affec- 
tions with the deep impression she has made upon his 
heart, and should be so far overcome with bashfuiness as 
to avoid a personal communication, let him apply to me, 
and the most elegant little epistle that can be imagined 
may be procured on the shortest notice, fitted to the 
particular circumstances of his case. For those who are 
further advanced in courtship, the “thoughts that. glow 
and words that burn,” shall be executed in the most deli- 
eate style possible. In short, Sir (notwithstanding the 
necessity [am under of being my own trumpeter may 
appear to make against me), Lam bold to say, my office 
will be an emporium for all that is tender, sentimental, 
mournful, heroic, or pathetic, in the literary empire of 
of jove* ; and I have little or no doubt of giving universal 
satisfaction by my eloquent and graceful displays of talent 
in the amatory style, 
I shall be at. the Oflice every day, from Nine in the morn- 


ing to Three in the afterngon, and from ‘Three in the after- 
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noon all the rest of the day, where I may be personally 
consulted on any subjects connected with this letter; and 
I shall be happy to give advice to gentlemen who may 
be at a loss how to conduct themselves in any particular 
stage of their courtship; for which my charges will be 
extremely reasonable. 

I had intended to have comprized the ladies within my 
plan (anxious as 1 always am to show my devotion to 
them), but the various difliculties which this part of my 
scheme presented to me, lave, for the present, caused 
me to lay it aside; however, IL haye so much confidence 
in myself, that Lam very far from giving up that idea, and, 
if I find I meet with encouragement suitable to my 
expectations, from those of my own sex to whom this 
offer is addressed, I shall certainly, at some future time, 
make a tender of my services for similar purposes to those 
mentioned above, as far as they apply to the female 
situation. | 

I have not the smallest reason to fear, Mr. Satirist, but 
that I shall, as soon as this plan is made known to the 
world, be immediately crowded with applications for my 
assistance on this subject; and I beg leave just to hint to 
you, that, as soon as | have extricated myself from my 
present pecuniary embuarrassments (which will of course 
be ina very short time), I shall think myself bound to 
make youa very handsome compliment for the oppor- 
tunity which you have thus afforded me of making known 
my proposais. , 

Iam, Mr. Satirist, 
Yours most obediently, 
Amicus AMATORUM, 
Sweeting’s Alley, Oth Oct. 1813. 
P.S. Should you chance to be unmarried yourself, [ 


shall feel happy in exercising my talents for you, gratis, im 
the above way.—R. G, 







































DERBY ILLUMINATI; 
OR, 
BALLOON PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. SaTIRISsT, 


Lirtxe, I am afraid, did you or any one know 
what a treasure of philosophy the country possessed in the 
town of Derby. Late events have, however, blazoned our 
fame and proclaimed our riches: Britain can remain no 
longer ignorant of the splendid Tulents ([ use the word in 
its original sense, and not as a term of reproach for pre- 
sumption in promise and imbecility in performance) with 
which this happy place is adorned. Ah! Sir, the Derby 
I}luminati are precious genuises, and, though the unthink- 
ing scoff at them for their failure at the Siddais in the 
affair of the ballooning, I am sure the learned and well- 
informed will be ready to impute that accident rather to an 
excess of abilities, than to any lack of science or of intellect. 
Still it was a great disappointment to the rude and vulgar, 
who are not easily satisfied with reasoning, and who, if 
they travel many miles, or put themselves out of the way, 
or pay their money to see a sight, are always crusty with 
those who baulk them, though they may be able to 
offer the very best of apologies for non-success, ‘This 
was precisely the case, whatever misrepresentations may 
have gone abroad, with our Infirmary (or I will say,” by 
way of brevity, our Infirm) Committee. ‘To prove this 
to you and to the world, and to rescue our Derby 
philosophs of the new school from reproach, I will tell you 
the whole story, without dwelling on minute particulars, 
Which, though they are very interesting to us townsmen, 
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cannot possess so material a degree of importance to the 
community at large. 

You are aware that the /nfirm Committee collected the 
country round at the Siddals, one day lately, to see a 
balloon ascend with a Mr. Wilkes attached to it, for the 
benefit of one of our public institutions. He was to 
mount to the very heavens, for to philosophers like ours, 
at least in thedry, “iter ad astra facile est ;’—as for the 
return, they did not take that into their contemplation— 
they only undertook to show the balloon and the mau 
ascend fairly and freely, when, reviving the old cry, and 
shouting “ Wilkes and Liberty,” they were to leave this 
raw aéronaut to the mercy of the elements—happy if he 
did no worse than furnish a new case for the Infirmary 
for whose benefit he wasto be exalted. Well, Sir, with 
these grand objects in view, they sewed together a mon- 
strous big linen bag, and made all other necessary pre- 
parations, It unfortunately happened, however, that 
one night, when they had been trying experiments, this 
Pock was thrown down and torn ia several places—a 
matter which might have disconcerted ordinary men; but 
our enlightened-citizens patched and darned up the holes 
very neatly with packing needles, so that the balloon was 
almost as good as new, and a great deal better mended 
than many of their shirts. But that is nothing. As even 
trifles do not escape the notice of gentlemen of penetra- 
tion, it occurred to the Injirm Committee, that if they 
wished to retain the gas in the balloon on filling it, it 
would be desirable to have the small apertures. made by 
the packing-needles closed ; they accordingly performed 
this requisite operation with dees-wax, a substance not 
only convenient, but glistering and neat, possessing qua- 
lities well known to medical men, and being in every way 
eligible for the purpose, with one smedl exception, that 
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it was liable to me/t with the heat in the process of filling, 
and thus re-open the holes for the escape of the gas or 
steam! Without venturing on any more experiinents, 
which you will acknowledge was very prudent, as they 
might have failed and produced infinite trouble and 
mortification to the Id/umined, our able ballooners came 
out on the appointed day to the Siddals, and the people 
flocked from all quarters to witness the novel and sub- 
lime spectacle. Having reached the spot of exhibition, 
our philosopliers, as full of bustle as pride, went swag- 
getingly to work, apparently as much elated as men of 
ordinary minds are when doing any thing which they 
think wondrous clever. Away they went to fillmg their 
great bag, and the process of “ eliminating” the gas, as 
Doctor Forester calls it, proceeded with tolerable briskness. 
The tubes poured the hot steam into the balloon, and it 
began to distend like one of the Doctor’s female patients 
in a certain situation. But, alas! when a sufficient 
quantum of this caloric had gotten into the machine, the 
bees-wax softened ; it melted; the holes became obvious; 
and, as fast as the philosophers supplied the rarified 
vapour, even so fast did it make its way through these 
vents. Meanwhile the tortured bag lay unwieldy and 
impotent upon the earth, Sufficiently inflated to show 
what was meant to be done—not sufficiently inflated to 
rise in air, far less to bear up any weight—it wallowed 
recumbent, mocking the efforts of the whole batch of 
philosophical experimentalists, It was soon visible, that 
this far-famed labour could not be carried into execution, 
and the bursting of the bubble was anticipated with sen- 
sations of every kind, except such as are pleasant, by the 
ballooners. Their vanity was mortified, their pride 
lowered, their boasting shamed, their science defeated, 
and, in fine, their folly and incapacity on the point of 
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being made manifest to the multitudes whom they had 
collected from every county round, to be the witnesses of 
their mighty achievement! Dreading the explosion, they 
called in the military (Democrats calling in the aid of 
soldiers !}—these, their old friends and disciples, the mob 
pelted as in duty bound, the peace was broken, the 
safety of Derby endangered, bloodshed and broil, riot 
and murder, were threatened to a most alarming extent— 
but happily the mischief was confined to a few of the 
soldiers being carried maimed to the hospital. 

In the height of their vexation and disgrace, the Tllu- 
minati declared, nay, some of them even swore, that the 
people should not suffer «disappointment, though it cost 
sHem a thousand pounds to procure the exhibition of an 
ascent, which they had been themselves unable to effect. 
But it seems, “I would rather give a thousand pounds,” 
were, upon this as upon most other occasions where 
such expressions are used, mere words without mean- 
ing. ‘The philosophers know better what to do with 
their own, yea verily, and with other peoples’, money. 
The Infirm Committee can look at home,—Will you 
believe it, Mr. Satirist, that these humane philanthro- 
pists, who proposed to make an Icarus of poor Wilkes, 
for the benefit of our Derby Infirmary, have not only 
applied the price received for admission-tickets, but the 
amount of a collection made on the ground, to cover their 
own expenses? Yet this, I fear, is near the truth. We 
paid for a sight which we did not see, to aid a charity 
with that which it will not get-—A pretty piece of cross- 
purposes for the philosophers to explain. Then comes 
their treaty with Mr. Sadler the aéronaut. Spurned by 
wounded sensibility, and incited by intolerable mortifi- 
cation and chagrin, Doctor Forester, a philosopher of the 
new school, and avery able and ingenious person I assure 
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you, wrote on belialf of the Infrms to Mr. Sadler, 
transmitted a newspaper descriptive of the confusion 
and disturbance prevalent in consequence of the displea- 
sure of the multitude at being hoared at the Siddals, 
and requesting to know the expense which would 
attend Mr. Sadler's ascension on the 5th of October. 
Upon receipt of this letter, &c. at Bristol, six days after 
date, Mr. Sadler, who lives upon dir (and so our philo- 
sophers leave him to his food), instantly set out, balloon 
and all, for Derby, where he arrived in the afternoon of 
the 30th Sept. ‘The next day spent in needful observa- 
tions, the venerable aéronaut sent in his proposals, 
namely, to provide all the apparatus, and (the Jnufirms 
being at the expense alone of protecting the ground) to 
ascend on the Sth for the sum of Five Hundred Guineas, 
This sum staggered the Committee. Ina week they got 
a little more familiarized to their humiliation—they were 
better accustomed to be the laughing-stock of the public, 
and they looked only to the amount, forgetting their 
pledges and their oaths of “rather giving a thousand 
pounds than that the people should be disappointed.” 
Having taken the day of the 3d to ponder upon and dis- 
cuss the proposition, their organ, the Doctor, wrote to 
Mr. Sadler for a copy of his first letter, apparently having 
no copy of it, and not being sure from recollection how far 
it committed him and the Cemmittce to that gentieman. 
There seems to be something so disingenuous in this part 
of the transaction, that I cannot resist sending you a copy 
of the letter. 


Gen. Infirmary, Oct. 4,1813. 
Dear Sin, 
Having mislaid the copy of the letter of the 2 lst, 
addressed to you by me on the part of the Committee, which I 
Wish to lay before them, I shall be much obliged by vour allows 
VOL. XIII, 3 
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ing me to have it for that purpose, or a copy of it, and it shall be 


‘returned to you this evening, together with an answer to the pro- 


posals which I received from you on Saturday afternoon. 


Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) R. F. FORESTER. 


To Mr. Sadler, George Inn. 


To this Mr. Sadler, with a candour and open dealing 
meriting a better return than was “eliminated” from the 
means he furnished, sent a brief answer, and a copy of 
the letter which had originally mduced him to visit 
Derby: As this letter contained no pledge,: either of 
responsibility in /aw for the expense of the ascent, or for 
any expenses to which the individual might be put in 
attempting to fulfil their wishes, the honourable Com- 
mittee tlius employed the advantage which Mr. S, had 


placed in their hands— 


Derly, October 5, 1818. 
(Not dear) Str, 

I am instructed to communicate to you the following 
Resolutions, entered into by the Committee assembled yesterday, 
at the General Infirmary.—For my own part, I cannot but regret 
the length of time which unfortunately elapsed, between the date 
of my letter to you, and the date of its arrival at Bristol, which 
seems to have induced you to take the resolution of coming to 
Derby, without our being previously acquainted with the terms 
of an ascent. I think it right to inform you, that a Subscription 
has been already actually commenced, which, in case of our not 
being able to accomplish the object on the present occasion, may 
be kept open with a view to its fulfilment the ensuing Spring. 
This idea, which has been suggested to me by several Gentlemen, 
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you are to understand as coming merely frem an individual un- 
authorized by the Committee *, 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
R. F. FORESTER. 
To Mr. Sadler, Aéronaut, Nottingham. 


At a Meeting of the Committee, held Oct. 4, 1813, Mr. 
Sadler's propositions having been read, and it having been found 
impracticable for the Committee to become responsible to him for 
the sum of five hundred guineas, it was resolved — 

ist. That the propasitions are entirely inadmissible. 

2d. That should Mr. Sadler consent to make any variation in his 
terms, so as to render the object in view more attainable, the 
Committee will immediately set on foot a general Subscription ; 
and will also be ready to assist him in every other way which may 
be in their power. 


These are odd enough resolutions—the premises do not 
support the conclusions; ex.gr. it is one of the most 
singular syllogisms that ever a wise logical Committee 
produced, after a whole day’s deliberation, to say, “ The 
Committee cannot become responsible for Five Hundred 
Guineas; because the Committee cannot become respon- 
sible for Five Hundred Guineas, ergo, Mr. Sadler’s pro- 
positions to ascend for Five Hundred Guineas is entirely 
inadmissible!” ‘They had admitted his proposition, and 
it was only because they would not risk any thing out of 
their own pockets, to makeamends for their ignominious, 
and (from its consequence in acquiring money for, an 
object which was not-arrived at) dishonourable, failure, 
that they would not agree to tlhe terms proposed, As 





* From what experience he had both of our Philosophs, individually 
and collectively, it must have been a matter of great indifference to Sadler, 
whether the Doctor solus, or the entire Commitice, were answerable for 


this insignificant, no-meaning proposal. 
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for the 2d resolution, it is a fit corollary to. the Ist—a 
contemptible offer to pay the aéronaut out of subscription- 
money, if they could levy it on the public, and to be the show: 
men and managers of an ascent which should cost them 
nothing. To this paltry proceeding Mr. Sadler returned 
the following very cool, and indignant, and proper, and 
mortifying reply : " . 


Derby, Oct. 6, 1813. 
Sik, 


I haveto acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday's date, containing the resolutions entered into by the 
Committee, in answer to my propositions made to you so long 
ago as Saturday last, and, in reply to the same, I have briefly to 
state, that I regret that my propositions should have been inad- 
missible, 

In regard to the offer contained in the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee to set on foot an immediate general Subscription for my 
ascent at some future period, J must beg leave to decline giving 
the Commilteé any such trouble upon my account ; reflecting upon 
the very unexpected kind of receplion I have been so unfortunate 
as to experience from the Committee from the first moment of my 
coming here, and, in particular, my personal reception by yourself, 
on my first arrival, make it a duty I owe to my own, feelings, to 
decline accepting any fulure offer whatever from the Committee, or 
from yourself, for the ascent of my Balloon. 

I cannot conclude this letter, without particularly adverting to 
the following paragraph in yours of yesterday's date, (viz.) “I 
cannot but regret the length of time which unfortunately elapsed 
between the date of my letter to you, and the date of its arrival 
at Bristol, which seems to have induced you to take the resolu- 
tion of coming to Derby, without our being previously acquainted 
with the terms of your ascent.” And in answer to which! think 
it right to remark’; that I should not have come to Derby, but 
from the very pressing terms of your letter alluded to, and in 
which it appears, that you had a wish that I should have ascended 
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even so early as the Sth of this month, if possible, together with 
the Resolutions of the Committee, with other matters on the same 
subject, contained in the Derby Newspaper, transmitted to me 
by you, with your letter. 

It was from these combined circumstances that I Lecame induced 
to give the fullest credit to you and te the Committee for the sincerily 
of your intentions to fulfil the promise you had made to the publie, 
that I should le engaged to ascend from this place, thereby making 
a compensation for the money the Committee had already recewed 

from the public, and to recompense them, if possible, for the morti- 
fying disappointment they had experienced from the inability of the 
Committee to fujfil the engagements they had made with the public, 

and which they had sounluckily made manifest in their unfortunate 

uttempt in attempting to send up a Linen Balloon. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Sigr ed) J. SADLER. 

To Mr. R. F. Forester, Abbott’s-hill, Derby. 


To digest this letter he left the Committee, and, bid+ 
ding adieu to Derby, set off for Nottingtham, where, I 
trust, the patronage and kindness of the public will com- 
pensate him for his loss of time and money, in endea- 
youring to meet the wishes of our Infirm Ballooners, 

Such, Mr. Satirist, are the transactions which have 
excited no smal] sensation in our town, and which, I 
trust, you will think worthy pf a record among your 
satirical subjects, Ah! Sir, if you but knew our philo- 
sophers, they would fill many a page of your excellent 
and entertaining work. Their political characters cor- 
respond with their scientific—they are of the right sort; 
the enlightened; the patriotic; the new school; the 
reforming ; the pure; the true Burdett kidney of Derby.. 
*t Aha, then! (I hear yeu exclaim) I do not wonder at this 
story of a balloon; at this shabby treatment of poor 
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Sadler; at this calorific business setting all Derby into 
heats and animosities. I am not surprised that these 
experimenting gentry should fail in their speculations; that 
they should mend balloons as they would mend the con- 
stitution, tearing and rending in order to patch and- 
destroy; that they should regard their own pockets, and 
disappoint the public expectations; that they should caii 
in the military without occasion, for tyranny is the fruit 
of democracy,” | | 
I assure you, Sir, there are many here who unite in 
these sentiments, and who think the conduct of the 
persons to whom I have alluded d—t d—le d—le d—le, 
&c, &c. : 
Iam, 
Your humble servant, 
One oF mHE Hoaxep. 
Derby, 10th Oct. 
1813. 


eet 
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Works of English Authors which have been condemned to 
the Flames by Authority. 


(Continued from page 315.) 
—, 
No, 2. oad 
MANDEVILLE.—The Fable of the Bees; or, Private 


Vices Public Benefits, &c. London, 1725. In 8vo,—The 


Fable of the Bees, Part Il, London, By Ropert Ware 
Wick. 1720, In 8yo, wi 
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‘Bernard de Mandeville was born in Holland, and was 
a doctor of medicine. All his works are ingenious and 
witty, but passed almost unnoticed, except the one 
above, which was attacked by several writers, and was 
condemned to the flames. The maxims asserted by him 
which have been most assailed are—Ist. That vices of 
individuals tend to the advantage of the publie at large, as 
luxury and prodigality turn to the benefit of society. 
and. That crimes are useful, as promoting the establish- 
ment of a good legislature or good laws, He died in Jan. 
1732-3, aged near 7@ years. 


MARY.—De Maria Scotorum Regina, totdque eius contra 
regem conjuratione; foedo cum Bothwelio adulterio; 
nefariain maritum crudelitate, et rabie ; horrendo insuper 
et deterrimo ejus parricidio: plena et tragica plane 
historia, Sina loco et anno, 


This book is extremely rare, having been attentively 
suppressed, and severely prohibited in England. 


PRYNN.—Histriomastia; ou le Fouet des Histrions—par 
Guillaume Prynn. Londres, 1632. Of 1000 pages. 
This work, the first which was ever burnt in England, 

was composed by the above author, who was a Barrister. 

The chief intention of the author was to prove, that plays, 

balls, and masquerades, were contrary to the spirit of 

Christianity. But, amongst his arguments, he cast several 

reflections which were considered as a satire against the 

King, Queen, and Church, as he warned them not to 

approve or tolerate such abuses. It was pretended that 

he meant first to reduce the religion to a kind of Pagan- 
ism, to be afterwards more easily able to re-establish the 

Roman Catholic religion in England. The courtiers © 

spread this opinion with the blackest colours, and, after a 
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solemn discussion on the subject, which lasted three day¢, 
in February, 1634, the book was condemned to be 
burned by tle han‘! of the hangman; a thing which never 
had been done before. Tie author himself was cons 
demnec to Le expelied from the society of the Barristers, 
to be degraded of iis devreés of the University of Oxford, 
to stand in the pillory, to have kis ears cut off, and to be 
imprisoned for life, besides a fine of £5,000 to be paid 
to the king, ‘The bookseller who had it printed was con- 
demne:! to’a fine of £500; and the public licencer, who 
gave permission to print it, to a fine of £50,—Prynn 
recovered his liberty in the year 1640, by order of the 
House of Commons, and was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment. _He contributed to the restoration of Charles IT. 
who made him Custos Rotulerum, with £500 salary, 
which employment enabled him to publish his useful 
work, Antiquae Constitutiones Regni Angliwe, suli Joanne, 
Henrico Ll. et Edvardo\. circa jurisdictionem, et potes- 
tatem ecclesiasticam, ex archivis tirris Londinensis collectae 
et edilae. Per Guill. Prynn. Londini, 1672. 2'vol. fol.’ 
William Prynn died at Lincoln’s Inn, in the year 1669, 
in the 69th of his age, 


REBOUL.—Apologie pour ceux d’éntre les Anglais Catho- 
ligues qui refusent de préter le serment d’allegiance, 
exiyé par Jacques I. en 1606.. Written at Rome, 1611, 
by Repovu.. . 


James I. after the conspiracy, known under the name 
of the Gunpowder Plot, caused the oath of allegiance to 
be penned, and to be administered to his subjects, with 
the inteation of exacting a security from those of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. By it they were requested 
to swear a faithful obedience to the King, as their legiti- 
mate sovereign, and to protest against the Pope having 
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— 


the power to depose kings, and to deliver subjects from 
the oath of fidelity. Reboul compesed this work, and 
addressed it to the Catholics of England. He composed 
and printed it at Rome, When James I. perused this 
virulent treatise, in which Reboul boasts that he would 
go shortly over to England, to raise a rebellion against 
the King, and strangle the tyrant with his own hand, he 
attributed the work to Cardinal Duperron; but the Car- 
dinal was justified by the celebrated Casaubon, whe, 
though he was at Paris, knew, tu a certainty, that it was 
Reboul’s composition. He was condemned by the Pope 
to be hanged, not to be beheaded as some have said, as 
a violator of the Majesty of a King in the person of James. 
It is not known what could persuade the Pope to take so 
much interest in behalf of a prince whom he considered 
as a heretic. It is believed it was because this feeble 
monarch, more a pedant than a king, used to flatter the 
Pope, whenever it was his interest so to do; and that the 

Pope returned the compliment by hanging Reboul, The 
account of his executien is to be found in the Correspon- 

dence 1050, and 1090, of Casaubon, of the edition of his 

Letters 17090. The letters are written te him from 

Venice, by a Venetian Senator, 


SACHEVEREL.—Henrici Sacheperel Sacrae Conciones, 


The sermons of this scholar caused his misfortune and 
made his fortune. He was tutor and instructor of the 
best Latin Poets, who are the most celebrated in the 
“ Musae Anglicanae.” His first. preferment was Cannock 
in Staffordshire, Jn one of his sermons he was supposed 
to have pointed at Lord Godolphin, under the name of 
Volpone, and showed himself very severe against the 
administration of Marlborough, and the party who had 
given the crown of England ta King William. The 
YOL, XIII, 3 F 
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enraged ministry had him impeached by the House of 
Commons. His trial began the 27th of Feb, 1709-10, and 
continued to the 23d of March. By his sentence he was 
supended from sacred church functions for three years, 
and his sermons were ordered to be burnt. During the 
time of his suspension, he travelled through England, and 
was every where received by his party as if enjoying a 
triumph. Queen Ann, who was suspected to favour him, 
after his confinement preferred him to the rectory of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. ‘The first sermon he then preached 
was at St. Paul’s, “ On the danger of false brethren, both 
in the Church and State.’ He took for his text, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” This 
sermon he sold for £100, and it is said that 40,000 
copies where printed and sold. He died the 5th of June, 
1724. In the work “ Amusemens d'un Philesophe Soli- 
taire,” in the 3d vol. page 234, there are some details of 
Sacheverel, who there appears, upon the whole, to have 
been an impudent and dangerous enthusiast, 


SCIOPPIUS,—Ecclesiasticus, auctore Gasparoe Sciappie, 
Hartbergau, 1611, In 4to. 


This work is particularly directed against James I, 
King of England, who, as well as Casaubon and Duples- 
sis Mornay, are represented in it to be most contemptible, 
These two learned men were formerly the avowed partizans 
of this violent author; but as they had contradicted him 
in some points of erudition, it was enough to inflame the 
gall of so virulent a writer. The above book was publicly 
burnt in London; the effigy of the author was hanged in 
a play represented before the King; and his learned 
shoulders regaled with a good ‘caning (coups de baton ), 
through the King’s ambassador in Spain. This was thought 
a revenge too low for a monarch. The same book was, 
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by an Act of Parliament of Paris, of the 24th of Nov. 
1611, condemned to be burnt, “ because,” says the Act, 
“it contains blasphemies and defamations against the 
glorious and noble memory of the late most Christian 
Majesty, King Henry 1V.; and other propositions, tend- 
ing to trouble the rest of all Christendom; and against 
the security of states, and the lives of sovereigns.” ‘The 
injurious epithets of all the languages were known to 
Scioppius, who joined to this singular erudition a com- 
plete ignorance of good manners. Being naturally violent 
and malevolent, without decency or regard to society, 
or respect for high situation and rank, his pen deservedly 
procured for him the appellation of the Attila of Litera- 
ture. He was born the 27th of May, 1575, or 76, and 
died the 19th of November, 1649. He has left 104 dif- 
ferent works, 


SCOT.—Discovery of Witchcraft. By Reainaup Scor. 
1584. In 4to. 


This work was condemned to the flames in England, 
ata time when this island, as well as the rest of Evrope, 
was still covered by the darkness of popular errors and 
prejudices. The great crime of the author was, that he 
did not believe in the existence of witches. He chiefly 
explains in his work the tricks usually practised in order 
to impose upon ignorant people; and endeavours to 
excite the compassion and good sense of public authori- 
ties in behalf of those who are accused of witchcraft. 
This book was severely criticised by several learned men ; 
and James I. answered it in a work entitled Demono- 
logia, Scot was born in Kent, in 1545, and died in 1599. 


(To be continued.) 
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MORBID SENSIBILITY ; 
OR, 
Constant Kitty, the Wife of the Buffs. 


Ir seems of almost all the curse, 
To find the world grows worse and worse.. 
Some say, indeed, that pleasures cloy, 
And cease at last to call forth joy; 
Hence, kindly they proceed to show 
"Tis ours se much of good to know, 
That all we can have to deplore, 
Ts we're too full to relish more, 

This, as a truth, I’d fain receive, 

But who shiall teach me to believe ? 

For I must needs say—poz; 
Of all that can be understood, 
To be express'd by the word good, 
I only hear, “ It was.” 

The age of gold has pass’d away, 
This we are told of every day; 
By every scholar who can trace, 
To read, the name of Henry Hase ; 
Which Hase, as starving punsters sings, 
Like other ace, lias ta’en the king. 
For this I do not care a bit, 
But, ah! we've lost the age of wit! 
And have nor dramatist nor bard 
At all entitled to regard. 
But greater ills we have to rue, 
The age of virtue ’s passing too; 
For hoops and masks, as heretofore, 
Guard beauty’s charms from sin no more. 








































Morbid Sensibility. 


Geld, wit, and virtue—ah! I grieve 

To say it, seem to take their leave. 

Let the two first neglect’d rot, 

But, ere the last be quite forgot, 

O! be it mine, in humble verse, 

One bright example to rehearse, 

That our posterity may own, 

One to the present age was known. 
When, shrinking from the mower blythe, 

Falls the green grass before the scythe, 
*Tis then the heart is gay ; 

On passion reason quick refines, 

The thought avow’d—* while yon sun shines, 
Endeavour to make hay.” 

And when, since thou, oh glorious globe! 
Mighty tee-to-tum! first did’st spin, 

Has Cupid fail’d the heart to probe, 
And bid desire walk in? 

And when did lovely woman prove, 

Averse from making hay of love? 
On Frogmore glar’d the sun of May, 

And rapture, bright’ning in its ray, 

From Earth to Heaven rais’d pleasure’s lay ; 
When, grac’d with honour’s scars, 

Past cares dismiss’d from every thought, 

With mirth, and fun, and frolic fraught, 

Among the girls who labour sought, 
Roam’d the rough sons of Mars; 

And brightest of the blooming train 

Of damsels who o’erspread the plain, 
Tripp’d Kitty, call’d the frisky. 

Her sparkling eye of roguish blue, 

Declared her, even at first view, 

Nymph of the land of whisky. 
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Dear, in the sight of lovely Kate, 

Was the stout warrior’s batter'd pate ; 
And wel! she knew how to requite 

Him who had most known fortune’s spite, 
Now caution take, ye captious fair, 

Nor judge of Kate from what ye are; 

Nor dare, in peevish moed, 

To call my heroine slut and jade; 
To bear such names she was not made, 

She was no wanton lewd, 

Think not she ever went astray, 
With barber's clerks, or to the play 
By some man-milliner was led, 

Who haply from theatric borders, 

Had bege’d or stol’n a brace of H-orders, 
To buy admission to her bed. 

Had she enough of fashion known, 
To ride in coach she call’d her own, 

She would not have let down the blind, 
A glance, a nod, a leer to steal, 

Or dark, the tender squeeze to feel 
(Which ’tis confess'd is so genteel), 

Of lolling, powder'd, Poppinjay behind. 
Unlike those dames who yield their charms 
To every coming lover's arms; 

Whose consciences in pleasure drown'd, 
Professions all at once confound; - 
Ready the army to engage, 

The navy, pulpit, bar, or stage; 

Yet still affect regard for fame, 

And scorn to bear their,proper name ; 
Fair Kate ier virtues meekly bore, 
Assuming less, possessing more : 

But one she lov'’d, and one alone, 

Had ever yet her favours known ; 
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‘That one possess’d entire her heart, 
And death alone she swore should part, 
That one for her was all she claim’d; 
That one, of Buffs the reg’ment fam'd, 
The col’nels and the captains too, 
By turns hersmile obtain’d ; 
The serjeants and the corp’ral’s crew 
Of coldness ne’er complain’d., 
They all found favour in her eyes, 
While going through their exercise ; 
And such the merit of this beauty, 
’T was seldom she let slip a damme; 
She taught the privates all their duty, 
And play’d with drumboys daddy mammy 
At Frogmore first she join’d the train; 
Then with her spouse she sail’d for Spain, 
And, widow'd half, came back again 
In vain her virtue was assail’d 
By other men of war; 
Scorn’d was the spruce Horse-guard, horse-tail’d, 
Despis’d the smart Hussar, 
In vain the latter show’d his muffs, 
From Kate he nothing gain’d but huffs, 
She still was constant to the Buffs; 
And truth exacts it from the Muse, 
She fiercely spurn’d the Oxford Blues. 
Fam’'d was her virtue far and wide, 
And prais’d her worth on ev'ry side; 
J:’en rival reg’ments frankly own, 
Such constancy they ne'er had knowa, 
But female truth—that thing admir’d, 
By all admirers is desir’d ; 
Who, panting wildly to enjoy, 
Jn truth pant wildly to destroy, 
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Chastity, those who scorn to fib, 

Must needs confess a sort of squib; 

Cracker, or wheel of Catherine, 

Or flower-pot, or serpent mine; 

Which those whe love them—such their doon, 
Wish but to ircelet off—consume, 

Of these Joe Dimsdale, of the Biues, 
Whom Kate had thought fit to refuse, 
Was one, and loudly did. he swear, 

That Kitty, although chaste as fair, 

Spite of her coldness, and her pride, 
Content should slumber by his side, 

This Kit was told by Corporal Dick, 

And thus she spoke, touch’d to the quick ; 
* Then, by these overflowing eyes, 

And by my soul, Joe: Dimsdale lies ; 
Chaste Dian Goddess witness now 
Of Kate of Cork the solemn vow. 

Ne’er while she lives shall mortal view, 
Her smiles bestow’d upon a Blue; 

The Blue who dares to snatch a smack, 
All Black and Blue shall twaddle back ; 
Ne’er will she deign with one to range, 
Ne’er stoop to any sort of change; 

True to her reg’ment while she’s breath, 
Nought parts her from the Buffs but death,” 

She said and paus’d, Joe Dimsdale here 
With Dick was fated to appear. | 
** Enough,” he cried, “ oh matchless Kate! ~ 
Joe Dimsdale will not war with fate; 

My rash expressions I recall, 
Convinc'd fair Kate can never fall, 
But if some foe's destructive ire, 
Pack off at once the Buffs entire, 











If ev’ry man elopes, 
Than more than human—half divine, 
Pride of each column of the line, 
Oh give my reg’ment hopes!” 
Kate sigh’d and answer'd, “ Woe for me, 
If such should prove the hard decree ; 
But, when a widow, ’twill be time 
To speak of that; "tis now a crime, 
So pr’ythee, Joe, be dumb; 
Or say this to some wanton drab? 
Here if you thus let run your gab, 
You'll make poor Dick look glum.” 
** Not so,” cried Dick, “to win and wear 
Is still the soldier’s aim, 
And every artifice is fair 
To win the tempting dame. 
But hence with fear—come, let’s be gay; 
My heart for mirth is ripe; 
Be kind, KitJoe, don’t go away, — 
We'll all three take’a pipe.” 
Now, if I chose of purling streams 
To sing, I might begin, 
For Serjeant Dimsdale here it seems 
Produc’d both purl and gin ; 
And call’d on by both Dick and Kit, 
He volunteer’d to sing 4 bit. 


Poe Diinsvale’s Song. 


When echoing French and English guns 
Their thunder op’d in Spain, 

They sounded freedom to the nuns, 
Whose convents soon were ta’en. 

The Spanish maid, no more immur’d, 
Told walls of massy stone her woe, 
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And grief for anguish long endur’d, 
On beads and crosses ceas'd to flow. 


IL 


Vows against which her heart rebell’d, 

She mourn’d na more, while fore’d to prove 
(By scowling wither'd Friar compell’d),, 

The crime, but not the joy of love, 
The tear which fear of death so nigh 

Caus’d when the soldier burst her cell, 
With hope, grew radiant in, her eye, 

And beam’d with rapture as it fell, 


IIL. 


No longer doom’d, remote from view, 
To waste in solitude her charms, 
Desire she labours to subdue, 
While panting for her lover's arms. 
Her palpitating heart its glee , 
Impetuous labours to. make known; 
Nature, from superstition free, 
Regains her long invaded throne. 


i 


IV. 


The fading Vestals who. have seen 
Of years some fifty or threescore,_ , 
Mourn they so long have captives been, 
And cry, “Why.was not thisbefore?” | 
Young blooming charmets quit their cage, 
To hail of love the mofning star, . 
To bless the contest we now wage,: . . 
And laud at heart the Holy War. 


Here ceas'd the song, which Serjeant Joe 
Observ'’d made Kate’s bright eyes o’erflow = 








In him too mem’ry waken’d grief, 
Purl only could impart relief. 
With this he frequently made free, 
Till grief again gave way to glee. 
His eyes roll'd wildly, and his tongue 
Seem’d more than ever loosely hung; 
Till, all his sense bewilder’d quite, 
He swore he would not budge that night. 
Dick, hearing this, a frown puton, 
For by this time Joe’s purl was gone. 
(And should a donor ever stay, 
When that he gave has pass’d away ?) 
Joe stirr’d uot, till at length Dick swore 
He'd instant show him to the door. 
But mark the froward Vandal—_ 
While Dick maneeuvred round about, 
Joe inatwinkling turn’d him out, 
Of course out weut the candle, 
In darkness now to Kate return’d, 
Whose heart with indignation burn’d, 
She cried, * You serv’d him right: 
How had he bragg’d allow'd to stay 
Beneath my roof till break of day !— 
But I must get a light.” 
* Heed not the light,” the Serjeant cried, 
‘** Need we a candle for our guide, 
Those eyes alone, now by this kiss! 

J swear shall light me on to bliss!” 
Here, storming wildly at the door, 
Poor Dick was lieard to knock and roar, 

But in such frantic tone, 
That I can almost say, I’m sure, 
¥en had the purl of Joe been’ poor, 
His voice she had not known, 
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“No matter—let the fool alone,” 
The Serjeant feeling!y exclaim’d, 
“* For were the fellow’s case my own, 
I should as much be blam’d. 
There jet him knock, and knock in vain, 
This storm will cool him soon with rain.” 
* Let him get drench’d,” Kate laughing said, 
And then with Joe prepar’d for bed. 
Now as of poets 'tis the law, 
The curtains of their bed I draw. 

Morn deck’d with orient charms the sky, 
When Joe’s brown visage met Kate’s eye. 
She roar’d, up-starting at the view, 

** Helland the devil! thou’rt a Blue! 

Art thou, in Joe’s vile form, old Nick?” 

“No, I am Joe, in form of Diek.” 

* Can it be?—Yes! ’tis true enough, 

Yet sure I am thou wast a Buff.” 

** Nay, Kit, since things have fall’n out so, 

Yield thee content.”—* No, varlet, no! 

And think net hence unscath’d to go; 
Prepare for kicks and cuffs : 

What! shall a scurvy knave like you, 

A paltry, dirty Oxford Blue, 

Cuckold a thousand Buffs ? 

Of old, ’tis known, one cuckold’s wrongs 
Marshall’d innumerous warlike throngs ; 
Each common Greek all danger scorn’d, 
Push’d on by him whom Paris horn’d: 

A worthless rakehell's guilty joy, 
Consign’d to flames his native Troy. 
O’erpower'd by Horse, with arm’d men full, 
A Horse aveng’d the royal Bull; | 
Appeas’d his hate, removy'd his shame, 

And gave his horns eternal fame, 
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While the illustrious cuckeld saw 
His legions give old Priam law; 

And Agamemnon, great,in arms, 
Went home to rest from war's alarms; 
Where, to reward his toil and care, 
He found himself of horns a pair. 

** How deadly one chief’s fury rag’d, 
i’ve said, and what dread wars he wag'd ; 
But all that then was said or done, 

Was but a rushlight to the sun, 
Compar’d with that tremendous ire, 
Which bursts to blast you with its fire. 
’Tis not one chief that you have wrong’d, 
To a whole Reg’ ment I belong'd; 

And if of erst one made such row, 

What will a thousand bucks do now? 
Well may’st thou shrink and be afraid, 
For such a batch of cuckolds made, 
When from the oven, bissing hot, 


They come, will send thee, wretch! to pot; 


Soon will they come thy form to drag, 
To kick beneath their tarnish'd flag; 
And, in the space of two short weeks, 
They'll outdo all the ancient Greeks. 
Now ruin’d, lost, dishonour’d, I 
Have but to seek revenge and die; 
I go—Come Dick !—Buffs, one and all! 
For vengeance, and for death I call!” 

She said, and strait went forth inflam’d ; 
Joe follow’d, trembling and asham’d ; 
He shudder'd for the kicks and cuffs 
Kit promis’d from the injur’d Buffs, 
But chang’d although my song shall be, 
Think not its heroine chang’d to see } 
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Fier virtue, solid asa rock, 

Of time and chance shall brave each shock ; 
Her sensibility Fate’s dart 

May wound, but can’t corrupt her heart; 
And though, by treachery deceiv’d, 

Her op'ning armsa Blue receiv'd, 

Her loye she gave not to the Blue, 

No, to the Buffs her soul was true. 

She, of her reg’ment never tir'd, 

No other's company desir’d ; 

And, though not spotless as before, 

Her heart was constant to the corps : 
Yet for her wrongs her tears must fall; 
She weeps to tune of “ March in Saul,” 
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CONVERSION OF A SINNER, 





Mr. Epiror, 

A rew days ago, while taking my morning's 
walk, I found part of a poem written by a Mr. John 
Williams, which I perused with great attention, and I 
hope with some benefit, as the Christian zeal of the 
author seems to me only equalled by the sublime har- 
mony of his poetry. Conceiving this person to be the 
J, Williams who some time ago called forth the indigna- 
tion of the Satirist, I think it my duty to let you know 
that he has happily become a new creature. Iam not 
quite certain that it is the famous J. Williams, but at sight 
of part of the poem I have mentioned, you will be ena- 
bled to judge for yourself. 
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Conversion of a Sinner. 


The work in question bears the following title: 

«A divine Dialogue between Mr. John Williams, @ 
Poor but Godly Person, of the City of Gloucester; and 
"Squire Wright, a covetous Wealthy Man of the same 
Place. Together with a Dialogue between his Soul and 
Body after Death. As it was presented in a Vision to 
Mr. Williams,” 


INTRODUCTION. 


** There was a rich man who had treasure great, 
Besides a very plentiful estate, 

With whom, being a wretch most covetous, 

A poor but pious man * discoursed thus : 


POOR MAN. 


«“O Sir! what is it you intend to do? 

To heap up treasure for you knew not who; 
To grind the poor, you toil, you gripe, destroy, 
And all for pleasures you can ne'er enjoy.” 


In this there is certainly something of the English and 
harmony of Anthony Pasquin, and I am therefore not 
without hopes that he is the author of this divine Dia- 
logue. If this conjecture prove correct, you, I doubt 
not, will share my joy; and, as_ we are told tliat in an- 
other place there is more rejoicing over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety-nine good persons who need 
no repentance, triumphant raptures must fill all space on 
the conversion of such a sinner as J. Williams. 


F am, Mr. Fditor, 
Yours, &c. 


Puito Paseury, 





* The author of the poem, Mr. J. Williams. —Quere, Was the Poor bat 
Pious Man the wretch most covetous?—Ep. 
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RICHARD'S DREAM. 


A Fragment. 


ate 


Wuerner the career of the man, who Has for so long a time 
been the scourge and curse of liuman nature, is about to 
close, or to be prolonged for great purposes of shame and 
punishment to the country which lie governs, there is, at 
least, one period to which he is hastening. How can 
Napoleon meet the gravet How will he, “that said to 
the corners of the earth, ye are mine; yea, that made 
himself as it were a God,” look upon the inevitable 
approach of that hour, before which human grandeur is 
“as the dust in the balance! “In what ‘act of his life will 
he take refuge from thé é¢ye that reads the héart of man > 
This is the true test of Preatness;" and all else that he has 
sought, and all that he has gained, are but folly purchased 
by crime. Where has he to plead an act of mercy, or 
of generous pity, or of noble self-denial, or of manly 
fidelity ? The breaker of treaties; the callous and bloody 
spoiler; the adulterer; the tyrant, of his own degraded 
people; the secret murderer; what claims can he have 
on the mercy which he has.neyer shown? But there are 
moments, which, even before that time, come to the 
darkest among mankind.» Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all;” and if ke is not sunk in that last fear- 
ful abandonment of Heaven, which puts him beyond all 
warning, he must feel what he has done for his elevation. 
That moment might well come now; he has no shout of 
triumphant armies to drown the remonstrance that speaks 
to the spirit; he has no vision of conquest brightening 
before him, to draw his eye from the sea of blood through 
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which he must struggle in its pursuit. All now is unre- 
warded pain and uncheeted difficulty; the horrors of war 
are thickening round him, without a single gleam to point 
out the path of glory. The misery, and shame, and su f 
fering, which once disguised themselves in the pride and 
glow of conquest, are now pressing on him, threatening 
and naked, and the man of bleod is at length beginning 
to learn the thoughts of him against whom God and man 
seem to have alike risen. Napoleon has his solitary 
hours, when neither deception nor flattery can intrude ; 
and where has the earth produced a man whose solitary 
hours can be like his? If the dead are allowed to mingle 
in the things of life, it may move them even in their 
graves to see their murderer brought low; the apostate 
from God degraded into the forsaken of man; the tyrant 
and the persecutor prostrated into the fugitive and the 
slave; the merciless destroyer himself on the edge of 


destruction ! 
an * — 7 - * * 
~~ 
MOCK AUCTIONS; 
OR, 


SWINDLING WITH IMPUNITY. 


ene 


Mr. Satrrbit, 

Ir is lamentable to observe the inefficiency of 
all laws to repress crime, and the unequal operation of 
the best legislative measures. These, framed to secure the 
punishment of fraud, and fitted to accomplish their object 
by every means human ingenuity can devise, are con- 
stantly evaded by those whose enormities are of the 


greatest magnitude; while offenders of less atrocity are 
VOL. XIII. 3u 
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doomed to expiate their deviations from the path of 
honesty with their blood. One man commits a series of 
robberies every day of his life, for many years, and is 
held to be aw honest mau; while another, for one solitary 
crime, is, put to-death, A famished traveller is robbed on 
the King’s, highway by a sordid innkeeper, who. rifles 
hum of his dast shilling, which he claims as his right, for 
having furnished bia with that which is not worth more 
than one third ef the money, and the poor wretch has no 
rcdress. Urged by famine to desperation, in consequence 
ef being thus robbed, should the traveller, in his turn, 
rob an innkeeper on the road of a shilling, the first robber 
camappear in the character ef a good man, as one of 
the jury who censigu him to.death., Sach unhappily are 
the errors of humanity actuated by the best intentions, 
while attempting to administer justice, ‘Truly was it 
suid by am ancient sage, ‘ Laws are like cobwebs—the 
small flies are taken, the large ones break through them 
and escape,” . 

But, in a metropolis like the capital of England, it is 
really astonishing to see fraud stalk openly abroad, as it 
does in the instanee to which Lam about to call your 
attention. ‘The Mock Auctions, daily and nightly held in 
the city, are so well understood to be conducted by gangs 
ot wretched swindlers, who prefer this mode of picking 
the pockets of the unwary to the common hustle, that I 
think the Police Officers but ill perform ,their duty in 
neglecting to take the greater part of them from their 
pulpits, as known and reputed thieves. 

The comiaon practice of these fellows is to scrape 
together a varicty of articles made by the French pri- 
soners, which may be purchased for next to nothing at 
any of the numerous depots in the kingdom, These 
things, of which a cart-load may be obtained for little 
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more than a pound, vary in value, from the wafer-seal, 
tobacco-stopper, and tooth-pick (all in one), price two 
pence, to the large cabinet, price three and sixpence. 
The swindler in the pulpit describes these as articles, the 
prime cost of which must have been at ?ast ffom half a 
crown toa guinea and a haif. A few umbrellas, which 
have been spoiled in the making by boys learning their 
business, a dozen bottles of bad blacking falsely called 
Day and Martin’s, and some wretched time-pieces and old 
watches, which in this way only can be set going, \com- 
plete their steck of trade. All these things are stated by 
the scoundrel! in the pulpit to be excellent of their kind. 
He gives his word and honour-they are-not to be matched. 
if any gentleman can get one of them at a- shop for six 
times the sum which has been bid, he will engage to 
present him with the article about to be‘ knocked down, 
for nothing. Deceived by these statements, a number of 
poor simpletons are every night stripped of .their money, 
A good bargain is never to be obtained by any chance 
whatever, for, unless more than its value is bid for each 
article, itis regularly bought in, 

Permit me now to ask, Mr. Satirist, why the law, which 
punishes the miserable ring-dropper for robbing a man 
by pretending to confide to his care a ring of immense 
value, which is intrinsically worth about sixpence, cannot 
be applied to these villanous impostors of the hammer? 
If apoor man, on the word of the Mock Auctioneer, gives 
three guineas for a watch not worth one, has he not as 
much claim to redress as the dupe who gives up his five 
or ten pounds to hold atrumpery ring? I should theres 
fore hope, though the act for putting down Mock: Auce 
tions did not pass, that the existing legislative provisions 
are competent to remove this enormous grievance. 

In the absence of the strong arm of the law, whicli ought 
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to be put forth to crush these swindlers, it is consoling 
to find that satire hag successfully attacked them. A 
few evenings ago, | was much amused with a farce per- 
formed at (not in) the Lyceum theatre, in which the prac- 
tices of the scoundrels I have mentioned were most 
successfully burlesqued. This piece I understand is now 
performing, with great applause, On the night I wag 
there it was cast as follows; 
Dramatis Persone. 
Sir ( The fellow in the pulpit) . . Mr.Z.’sApprentice, 
Journeyman Bidder (A gentleman : te thea 
without stockings) . . . . « 


Porter. . 5 2 0 ce eo ot eo My. Evwant:; 
Grins ee eg te yg ee Me Suiceee, 
Jew Bully . . . « « » © © « Me Z, 
Mrs.Blobberchaps/ An oyster-woman, . 

principal bidder, and mistress of eg Mrs. Maa. 


Bomes J sesh 8 a Pe I 


Spectators, Casual Bidders, &c. by the rest of the 
Company. 

The plot of this piece is light and pleasing, as will be 

seen from the following 
SKETCH OF THE FaBLe: 

Jew Bully, who has just escaped from captivity, is 
enamoured of Mrs. Blobberchaps, a lady of great feeling, 
who, though of high-blood, condescends to sell oysters. 
Their union is deferred till Jew Bully can get a shirt, as 
the lady is resolved not to be obliged to make a shirt as 
well as a shift. To accomplish this, he hires a room, in 
which he purposes to have a Mock Auction, and ‘Mrs. 
Blobberchaps agrees to be the principal bidder. The sale 
commences, and a yariety of teetotums, mouse-traps, 
children's skittles, and bottles of blacking, are successively 
put up by Sir; but, in consequence of the insolent say 
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casms thrown out by Grin, Sir gets laughed at; and so 
little is bid by the casual visitors, that every thing is 
knocked down to Mrs, Blobberchaps, and Jew Bully gives 
himself up to despair. He at length resolves to make 
an attack on Grin, This proyes unsuccessful, for as Grin 
Knows him, Jew Bully is at once treated with his name, 
and the several appellations of Jiar, swindler, and scaun- 
drel, and threatened with a visitto Bow Street. He gives 
up all hopes of getting Grin out of the, room, and faints 
at the name of Bow Street, but soon recovers sufficiently 
to attack a woman. Grin takes her part, and again 
menaces Bully, who, however, contrives to set on foot 
a hustle, by which means he raises a sum sufficient to 
purchase a shirt, and the piece concludes with the union 
of Jew Bully and Mrs, Blobberchaps. 

Such, Sir, is the fable, and the business is conducted 
with great skill and effect. The actors are perfect in 
their parts, and it is but justice to Mr. Z. to say, he is 
the best Jew Bully I have seen, His insolence and bis 
cowardice are equally good ; and the assumed intrepidity 
with which he attacks a woman, gives the most finished 
picture of a paltry scoundrel I ever remember to have 
met with on any stage, The character of the heroine | 
(Mis. Blobberchaps) is also a fine piece of acting. ‘The 
flippant insolence and. expressive leer of the hacknied 
trull, she gave in a style of excellence which would be 
injured by description, Io fine, the whole performance 
was one of the most effective exhibition of villany that 
gan be conceived, ‘The farce went off with eclat, and 
was announced by Sir for the next evening. I subjoin a 
specimen of the poetry. 


SONG—Jew Betty. 


} am a geroman from Petticoat Lane, 
I Randy Dandy, O; 
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So pay me respect, or I'll batter your brain, 
With my Gallypin, Rollypin, Randy Dandy, O ! 


Bid up and be d—d t'ye, and presently buy, 
I Randy, &c. 
Or a milling you'll get, and a dev'lish black eye, 
With your Gallypin, &c. 


Be civil to Sir, don't venture to frown, 
I Randy, &c. 
T'll borrow bis hammer, and knock you all down, 
With my Gallypin, &c. 


If you give interruption, I'll make you all broom, 
I Randy, &c. 
And bundle you instantly out of the room, 
With my Gallypin, &c, 


From this specimen of the merits of the piece, I hope, 
Mr. Sat. you and your readers will shortly visit, and give 
it all the applause it deserves. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Quiz Boxzivs. 


MARMION AND KEHAMA., 
A Court Interlude. 


Scense—An Anti-Room, 
Enter Marmion and First, Courrier, 
First Courtier. Yes, good Lord Marmion, by mine 


honour now, | 
The laurel soon shall grace your head, I vow; 
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Great are the glories it wall give your name, 
Marmion, Good! but I wish for something more than 
fame, 
Fame, though of mighty value understood, 
Is not to be compar’d with cash or food. 
A poet, mark me, Sir, like Marmion hight, 
For fame alone would never, never write. 
First Courtier. I did not think a poet car’d for pelf, 
And sure, great Marmion, you forget yourself; 
For on the subject speaking t’other day, 
What did your Lordship of all poets say ? 
If I mistake not, Sir, the rhyming tribe, 
You pictur’d thus—perhaps you meant to gibe— 
“ A simple race, who vainly toil 
For the poor tribute of a smile.” 
Marmion. But who the devil on a smile can feed, 
And nothing else to make a dinner need ? 
That which I said was but a jest~—come, come, 
You know as wellas I ’twasall ahum, © 
Courtier, ’Tis true, my Marmion; now let joy break 
bounds, 
Besides the fame, you'll have One Hundred Pounds. 
Marmion. Now, by my soul! I understand— 
My worthy Sir! I pray your hand, 
A hundred pounds gives me more, mirth 
Than all the fame possess’d on earth ; 
Secure of this, my Muse I'll goad, . 
To furnish every year am Ode. 
I'll tell how “ Christian Sires of old 
Lov’d, when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train; 
That pleasant and religious rite 
Should honour give the holy night ; 
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How fire, with well dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
And how brought in was lusty drawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man; 
(Observe you, at that joyful time, 
Man was with brawn a right good rhyme). 
Then the grim boar’s-tead frown'd on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary ; 
The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnish’d with ribbon, blithely trowls.” 
(Then, mark too, men had too much sense, 
To care for grammar, mood or tense). 
There the huge sirloin reek’d hard by, 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to prodace 
At such a time her savoury goose, 
And still she yields, believe from me, 
As fine a goose as'you mighit see: 
This, to delight our gracious King, 
It shall be yearly mine to sing ;. 
And other themes will strike me-—Zounds! 
A dozen, for a hundred pounds ; 
And, making every where a dash, 
With this addition to my cash, 
Kehama, aud his brother bards, 
In vain shall hope for my regards. 
But I bethink me—by Saint Stephen, 
That I was told, this morning even, 
That curs'd Kehama meant to try 
To gain the laurel crown or die, 
May blasting fiends his conscience scare, 
lf he to baffle Marmion dare! : 
Courtier. My interest will make all secure- 
Marmion. My merit ought to make all sure. 













Marmion and Kehama. 


Who is Kehama? By Saint Rule! 
[ think the fellow half a fool. 
I swear he is not fit to teach, 
To write a Grub Street dying-speech, 
Better for sleep than finest poppy, 
Of moving verses, was his copy. 
In sooth his poems, one and all, 
Ought but to grace a cobbler’s stall, 
Or light the pipes of porters drunk, 
Or line the band-box of a punk. 
That such in verity’s the case, 
I'd tell the jingler to his face, 

Courtier. He sha’n't our Sov’reign’s virtues sing. 
Come this way, dress, to meet the King. 

| Exeunt into an adjoining apartment. 


Enter Kettama and Sagonp Covuasrier. 


Second Courtier. All hail; Kehama! Now ’tis hard 
But you shall be the Monarch’s bard, ’ 
Kehama. If I don’t, blame me, 
Who but Kehama 
Ought without hind’rance to marcli fame’s high road, 
And write an Ode. | 
Courtier. Should Marmion come, tie’ll come in vain. 
Kehama. Think you ’twill turn the coxcomb’s brain ? 
If net my joy’s but half complete, 
To see him at my feet. 
He mf 
Don’t know how to use his stops: 
At any timé, °°" rom 
While writing rhyme, 
He léaps and hops, | eae. 
Like a flea; 
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Hop, skip, pop, Pops Pops 
I'd have him poetry drop, 
For his grief to sooth, 
I would tell. him he can’t write smooth, 
Harmoniously, aud regularly, like me. 
That such a Grif 
Should think, 
AE 
My pen and ink, 
Him seeing, 
While I am in being, 
Would give place tohis 


Was, 
- Pez, 
| o A high Quiz, 
: 4 Some men, warm’d by the Muse’s flame,, . 
Are fore’d to die and leave their fame. 
This won't be Mareaven' 8 woe 
i Lknow: 
& For he, 
a You will see, | 
# If he lives his regular time, 
4 He'll outlive by twenty years his hits 
r The people by him have a good while been cramm’d,,. 
4 If they stand it much longer Kehama’li be dd. 
tt Re-enter First Courrier, and Marmion full dressed. 
i First Courtier, Greet: Marmion {oe the. laurel here I 
BT bring. 
|f. Second Courtier. Kehama I’ ve presented to the King. 
Ba First Courtier, The devil! then you've got me ina mess. 


Second Courtier, That you had. promis’d it, Idid not 
guese, 
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First Courtier: Tt can’t. be help’d; you see how stands 


the case, 
Each of us meant, for each of yow the place. 
It is between you—Here doti’t make'a' row; 
But ’twixt yourselves the business settle now. 
{Breunt Courtiers. 


Kehama, No difference twill make, 
Marmion shall take, 
The laurel ; 
I always said his worth 
Was unequull’d on earth, 
So we won't quarrel. 
Marmion. Not so, Kehama—Bard divine, 
I ever wish’d it might be thine ; 
And *twas.but late I said, . 
No other merited such fame, .. vie! iigttotad 
No other ought the King to names 
The. bays shall grace thy head, 
Kehama, You did yourself much wrong: 
Marmion. No; your sublitne and deathless iy 
Deserves more praise than L,can give; 5 
Though I for fifty: years'should dive; dined #49 
Kehama. Your fame, my friends) ro) ice oy) 


With the' world. oplyowillendy 9 oes.) soon 
I always said it, 
. For this give mereredit, . ' 
Siete I do, and triumph from my haart, 
To see the King thus wealthiimpart,: 9) eo °° 


Where merit! claims reward; 
O1 that all monarch’s had the sense,’ Vw 
So 'well their bounty to dispense; - 
And ’gainst impostors guard, 
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40s Marmion and Kehama, 
( Aside )—Lives there on earth another gull, 
Who such a thickness boasts of skull, 
Thus tame to bear, (a wretched fool !) 
With such outrageous ridicule, : 
Kehama. You praise me, Marmion, eery my due, 
Marmion, 1 doindeed (aside ).—T hat can’t be true, 
For you're the first of poets in my eye. 
Kehama. ( Aside )—That's a lie. 
Nay, Marmion, I but hold a second place. 
Marmion. ( Aside )—Claims he a second: d—n the 
fellow’s face. a 
{ Aside )—Indeed you have the first—the public know it. 
( Aside )—Y ou're flatter’d when you're call'd a ninth-rate 
poet. | 
Kehama. Be Marmion laureat—you were for it made, 
( Aside )—He pauses.— He'll say yes, I’m sore afraid, 
But the King gave it, | 
And he sha’n’t have it, 
Marmion, No, my Kehama; pray don’t shock me so. 
You hurt my feelings. mpd) 
Kehama. Oh! 
( Aside )—I'm glad ; 
To see the loss of it drives him half mad. 
You are the greater poet of the two. 
Marmion. ( Aside)—I think so, fool. Oh no, ’tis a, 
I will retire in private to rejoice, , 
Kehama. Accept my thanletnnibetaen worsens a 
voice—( aside ). | 
Marmion. 1 must away—Kehama, now farewell; 
May you know ecstasies too great to tell! 
In dreams of your success I fly to revel, . . 
Heaven keep you safe.—Hell seize ey and the devil— 
(aside ), 4 
[ Exit Marmion, 
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Kehama. This cuts bimsup. 
I shall cheerily sup. 
He cannot eat, 
That’s a treat. 
He'll hang himself, that his resource’is ulterior, 
A fit warning to fools who annoy a superior, 
I joy such catastrophe closes our drama, 
As of Marmion the fall, by “* the curse of Kehama.” 
f Exit, 


<a 


BATTLES GALORE; 
OR, 


THE WAR POET. , 


Mr, Eprror, 


“We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a 
man for the misfortunes of the mind than for those of the 
body, when they are such as he cannot help. Were this 
thoroughly considered, we should no more laugh at one 
for having his brajns cracked than for having his head 
broke.” 

So said gentle Jonathan Swift} and, as [resemble him in 
urbanity as much as in wit, I beg you will receive the 
above as'mny opinion; and, I flatter myself, its justice is 
not very likely to be questioned, whén it is given to the 
world on thé authority 6f*two such philosophers as the 
Dean and myself. | 

I take the liberty of addtessing these observations to 
you, in the hope that this ‘letter may be the means of 
rescuing a very industrious individual from the insolent 
ferision of which he is at present the victim. ‘The situa- 


a 
si 
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; 
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tion of court poet, which I have always regarded as a 
very pretfy retreat—a sort of almshouse for a. crack- 
brained bard, being now filled up, I have at present no 
prospect of providing for him as I could wish; but if I 
cannot put him in a way of getting a living by his rhymes, 
it will be something to lift hum from his present, situation, 
an raise him tothe rank of a.candidate for ciyik con- 
tempt aud respectful compassion, that, if any thing should 
offer in his way, so distinguished a scribbler may not be 
forgotten, | 

From what I have said, IT dare say you have already 
curmilill , that the writer in my eye is that truly martial 
genius, the author of the battles of the Danube and 
Barrosa, of Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. This gentleman’s 
talent for description, that is account, of one battle may 
pass very well forthe history of another. Such is his 
felicity of discrimination, that if his titles should be mis- 
matched by ‘any accident, the consequence would’ not be 
very fatal to the public repose, aad, if he Aeads that 
bundle of jingle which he bas called “The Battle of 
Vittoria” —* The Battle of the Pyrenees,” I will defy the 
devil himself to prove, that one hame is not as good as 
the other, and equally applicable to either string of 
Mr. Hersee’s verses. 

Iam not going to follow this wholesale dealer in hop, 
step, and jump stanzas through all his fights: the hardiest 
soldier in Lord Wellington's army would hardly have 
courage to do this, What I propose to do.is, to. assess 
his merits by sample, L shall, therefore, take the first 
mob of words which I chaace to hit on in the Journals 
before me, from the pen of this wholesale manufacturer 
of waste paper. 

The eighth or ninth column of his campaign has first 
caught my eye, It is merely a continuation to be.con- 
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tinued ; but that which has neither beginning nor end, is 
of no importance whatever where a poet like Mr. Hersee 
is concerned. 


Fierce and more fierce, from left to right, 
Now roll’d the black and sulphury fight, 

Rank upon rank, in rash advance, 

By turns assail'd recoiling France. 


His talent for description is seen in the first line ; there he 
makes the reader fully understand him: he states not only 
that the fight was fierce, but that it was more fierce, The 
story of our soldiers advancing ‘‘ rank upon rank,™ gives 
us a piece of valuable information. Lord Wellington 
neglected to inform us of this, It must have been an 
interesting scene to view the first rank of the guards 
advancing with their comrades on their shoulders, or 
carrying them a pig-a-back, 

This author is not likely,ever to be deficient in fire, as 
he is so, intimate with the sun,. that he makes nothing of 
calling him to his aid-three, times in thirty lines, First 
we are told, that 





The crimson stream, 
Reeking beneath the sun's warm beam, 
Rush'd onward to the plain, — 


We then read— 


Save where the fainting sun-beams broke 
The dun and misty air. 


And afterwards— 


Fall many asoldier met his doom, 
Unpitied and unknown— 
Save when the sun's expanding ray, 
Scatier'd the sulphury mist away, 

And made the Aavoc known. 


These specimens must prove, that the author of “ The 
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Uo'tles,” &e. was laudably warm with his subject ; and f 
know vot bow snfficiently to admire the neat manner in 
whieh be has intfoluced his hero, Hevoc—for Havoc is 
positively the hero of the poem. Of his adventures we 
hall have more anon; nt let me, by one more extract, 
show (hat it is not without reason that I have declared 
Mr. Hersee does not want for fire. 
——- The mingling crics 
Burst though the fre- encircled skies. 


« Fire-encircled skies’ is pretty well. . After encircling 
the sky with fire, it would be hard indeed if some of the 
Muses did not descend to his assistance. Now for Havoc, 
&e. : 

And terror, havoc, and surprise, 
Cause the feeling heart to swell 
With terror and affright. 


‘The adventures of Havoc; it will be seen’ here, become 
very interesting. The idea of General Havoc (for I take 
it for granted he is an officer, of rank) -being: aided by 
“ Terror,” to * swell the feeling heart with terrors’ is very 
fine, and quite original, Hyperoritics may say, the dif- 
ference between Terror and Affright is not very great ; but 
this which they might poimt out as.a blemish, I consider to 
be one of the poem’s greatest beauties, as it shows distinctly 
how admirably the allies Ferrer and ddavoe acted in con- 
cert, and how similar were theiroperatiois; as, while 
one swelled “ with error,” the other did were with 
Affright.” aA 

Doubtless, Mr. Sat. you and your’ ‘readers‘must be 
equally anxious to read the remaining exploits of Havoc. 
I hasten to gratify you. 


Havoc round his vengeance plied’; 
Havoc his foaming war-horse spurr'd (¢rying “* Gee ko, Dobbin) : 
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and 
Havoc saw with high delight, 


The swift, but temporary, flight, 
Of Portugal and Spain. 

Having satisfied you for the moment respecting him 
(Havoc), | must now notice briefly this author's other 
prominent merits. It is meet that I should inform you 
he is by no means deficient in thunder and lightning; 
thunder especially he knows how to wield with peculiar 
grace— 


Britain to her trust sincere, 
Her thunders peal'd again. 


France smote with all her thund'ring pew'r. 


Mark his noble impartiality-—Superior to national pre- 
judices, he gives France thunder as well as England. 


Thunder shook the heaven. 
When as the flying thunders peal'd, ? 


His description of the manner in which Lord Welling- 
ton was employed in the fight i8 uniformly very amusing, 
[ must trauscribe a specimen— 


Bat scarcely had the Gallic bands 
Attain'd those high romantic lands, 
Than Britain's wary Chief, 
UWoshaken still, and still serene, 
Threw his bold legions o'er the green, 
To make the conquest brief : 
Now o'er the distant hills he flew, 
And thence his spreading vengeance threw — 
Bore headlong o'er the dusty plain, 
Pegling the battle-blast again, 
And leading Portugal and Spaia. 


Here we find, when the enemy gained the heights, the 
British commander threw his men over the green (an 
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expeditious mode of conveying them to the scene of 
action), and, while doing this, it appears he himself flew 
over the distant hills, and thence again threw “ his spread- 
ing vengeance,” and then bore headlong over the dusty 
plain, pealing the battle blast, I always thought Lord 
Wellington a man of great activity, but till I met with 
this account of his throwing, flying, pealing, and boring, I 
did not do justice to his energy. 

It is to mé a subject of much régret, that I cannot give 
you the speech of Lord Wellington in the battle, which 
was of itself enough to securé a victory. Iam only 
afraid such imputed eloquenée Will make our Field Mar- 
shal proud, 

I have merely to add, that, fromthe length of the articles 
with which Mr, Hersee has overwhelmed those’ unfortu- 
nate newspaper editors to whom he has contrived to gain 
access, and who have too much of the milk of human 
kindness in them to say no, it is clear he can write like 
Touchstone, from morning to night, without ‘stopping. 
Some of the gentlemen jist alludéd to, I have réason to 
believe, would rather be burnt, like the martyrs of yore, 
in Smithfield, than be again exposed to the fury of 
Mr. Hersee’s flame; but, whatever they may say against 
his productions, their length at least efititles this author 
to the name of a great writer.’ "This T think will not be 
controverted ; and flatter myself it is lot presumption in 
me to hope, that my present benevolent ‘exertions will 

ooner or later be the means of conferring such benefit on 
is battle-merchant, as will induce ‘him to retire from 
ar’s alarms, 
Yours, &c, 


Humanitas. 






































THE LANCASTER SYSTEM, 


—_—-— 


What! sinks the School of Lancaster. 
I thought it would have mounted. 
e SHAKSPEARRE, 


Drar SarreistT, 


I was at one time puzzled to think how you 
could find subjects enow for periodical satire; but when 
I see, even after you have reaped the harvest of every 
month, how much villany and folly still wave their heads 
on high untouched by your sickle, my misgivings vanish, 
and I am ready to acknowledge, that the only thing you 
can have to trouble you is the difliculty of selection, 
Where so many claim the reaper’s hand, it is not easy to 
determine on whom first to bestow it. 

Yet, among the quacks of the day, among the pre- 
tenders who have gulled the easy nature of John Bull, 
and, between party trick and plausible. speculation, con+ 
trived to attract no small degree of public notice, and no 
small sum of public money, one of the foremost is, in 
my opinion, Joseru Lancasrer, whose name graced 
the Bankrupt List in the London Gazette of 2lst Sept. 
last. Since that period, though [ Uo not observe that any 
of the metropolitan prists have taken any notice of the 
desperate pedagogue, yet the provincial papers of the 
right sort, 7. e. the democratic, have teemed with para- 
graphs recommending this precious humbug to a subscrip- 
tion ; hoping that no one would be so wicked and ‘unfeel- 
ing as to reproach him with his misfortuncs; and blazon- 
ing forth how much the public was indebted to him, 
altogether sinking the fact of the amount to the extent of 
which he had disappeared indebted to the public, 


The Lancaster System. 


Now, Mr. Editor, though I think I possess as much 
of charity and of the milk of humana kindness as mos 
men, I confess to you, these puffs and ra-caily hints have 
excited my gall, and roused my indignation, I have for 
some time entertained an opinion (which, for obvious 
reasons, | kept to myself), that friend Joseph was a bit 
of a quack and impostor. 1 am, Sir, a cool observer of 
mankind, and of no party; and, when I bear little men 
talk bigs when I hear Quakers or Quidnuncs repeat 
their private conversations with Kings; when 1 hear 
speculators (be their object ever so benevolent) cry, 
** Money, money, money, to enable me to Carry on the 
good werk ;”—in short, when I observe persons acting in 
the way Joseph Lancaster has been acting for the Jast 
two or three years, I set them down in my mind’s eye as 
the owners of a little more of the science of knavery than 
falls to the common lot. I take it for granted, that, in a 
very short period, I will either see them rolling in wealth 
or rotting in gaol; contributing to the newspapers with 
their entertainments, or to the Gazette with their names; 
gracing the court with their entrance, or the gallows with 
their exit—but the reflection is painful -— | 


Sic transit gloria mundi. 


I had observed that the hints of Mr, Lancaster's travel- 
ling expenses; of the inadequacy of the funds provided 
by his royal and other patrons; of the labours. he had 
undergone, and the loss of time to which he had sub- 
mitted in prosecution of a public concern; and _ of. all his 
great merits and small recompences—his rich. services 
and poor reward were of late more frequently re-iterated 
in the public prints devoted to patriotism than, heretofore. 
I was ata loss how to account for this perseverance in 
pulf obligue, direct, collateral, incidental, eternal; nor 
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could I divine what was to come out f it, whether a new 
system f education, ora new contribution—when, lo! 
Whereas the Gazette, as aforesaid, settled all my cogita- 
tions and certified all my conjectures. Now, Sir, | mean 
not to impute it to any man asa crime, that misfortunes 
should have driven him to insolvency. Heaven forbid 
that I’ should not feel with and for the ill-starred being 
whom misadventure, losses in trade, failure of resources 
rationally to be relied on, ‘the fraud of foe or more fatal 
treachery of friend too fondly trusted, the calamity of 
fire, or flood, or unforeseen accident of any kind, against 
which human prudence could oppose no barrier: Hea- 
ven forbid, that for ali such T should not have the heart 
to feel, ‘the tear to shed, aud the hand to relieve. But I 
can have little compassion for the man of a certain pro- 
perty, and unfluctuating income; for the man who knows 
the exact extent of his means, and consequently the 
jimits‘of his expenditure; for the man embarked in no 
trade subject to losses or accidents; for the man sup- 
ported: and fostered by public subscription beyond his 
own exertions and deserts—I can feel no pity for such a 
man, should he taint and invalidate all his inculcations of 
morality and soundness of principle by an act of bank- 
ruptcy, which, under such circumstances, proves to me 
that he was possessed of neither. I ama plain man— 
Give me example with precept; or, if I am only to have 
one of them, let me have the example ‘without the 
precept. . 

I ‘confess that I am incensed, extreme! y incensed, against 
this person. As a warm friend to the diffusion of ‘know- 
ledge among the lower orders, and an earnest advocate 
for the universal spread of education, I am angry that this 
pretended Light should have had it in his power to injure 
the cause by his conduct. It shows the folly of that 
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indiscriminating patronage of which the people of this 
country are so prone to be guilty; of that. uathinking 
aud ill-advised liberality which lavishes itself on quackery, 
while honest unpresuming merit is leit io starve, The 
whole course of this mau bas been the sailing of a bubble 
down the stream of popular opiniop, swelled by party 
arts, and every specics of unworthy subterfuges, ,Impu- 
deuce, falsehood, awd ignorance, have contested the palm ; 
may, almost borne it away from modest merit, science, and 
truth The bubble has burst, and it will be well if the 
sense of the country is thereby awakened to better views, 
and those who have been misled return to the right path. 

Let the admirers of the Lancaster System (as the inter- 
polated theft of this mummer has beastfully and turgidly 
been called); let them, I say, see what are the fruits.of an 
education indifferent ow the vital subject of religious 
instruction, Let them look at the teacher of a system 
inculcating @ny or no sacred principles, and they will be 
forced to confess how well his conduct agrees. with what 
might be expected from such a source, how appropriately 
bis example squares with his /iberal instructions, 7 

It was on the morning of his disappearance that the 
school, the peculiar school under the immediate tuition 
of Joseph Lancaster, had that impression forced upou 
their infant minds, which no after jnculeation of sounder 
maxims can ever efiace. ‘The children, as_ usual rose 
from their beds, aud descended to the rooms where they 
were accustomed to receive there food and instpyction; 
but neither food nor instruction were there to be found. 
‘ustead of the former, were clamorous tradesmen, loud 
and vituperative in their demands for what had been 
already furnished; instead of the latter, a dreadful 
example of the breach of honest, just, and sacred engage- 
ments, For nourisliment were these unhappy bays 
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indebted to the humanity and kindness of those who had 
suffered from their former provision; and, for lessons of 
virtue, and truth, and honour, and Christianity, they had 
set before them the indelible examplar of one whom they 
had been taught to respect and reverence, forgetful of 
every moral obligation. They saw in their quondam 
instructor the deserter from his duty; the betrayer of his 
trust; the deceiver of his creditors; the unnecessary 
gambler, whose speculations had failed ; and, to crown the 
whole, the pusillanimous and infirm of soul, who, under 
these circumstances, had not enough of honest intrepe- 
dity and patient resolution to abide by the evil he had 
brought upon himself, to remain at his duty, and buffet 
the billows of adversity, and, in the wreck of all, to show 
that, though the storms of life may wreck the fortune 
and destroy the body, they have no power oyer established 
rectitude of principle, no sovereignty over immortal mind, 
Such, I say, is the construction which the uninformed 
children who had been entrusted to his charge would 
put upon the flightof their master: they were acquainted 
with none of the reasons that may be alleged to palliate or 
excuse this apparent dereliction; the vivid fact alone was 
set befure—the extenuating or obscuring shades were. not 
within ihe range of their intelligence. 

I shall not, Sir, trespass longer-on your limits, but, on a 
subject in which the rising generation are so much inte; 
rested, I only wish that some abler pen may. have 
addressed you, to supersede the necessity of inserting these 
remarks in your excellent Magazine. 


Iam, yours, &c, 


A Fatuenr: 
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BALANCE OF POWER: 


———_—_—e 


Iw questions of policy, it is sometimes useful to recur to 
first principles, which, like postulata in science, should 
be generally received and admitted a. truths, before we 
venture to advance further in our researches, From 
losing sight of these long-established truths, which may 
be considered as so many political axioms, too ‘plain to 
admit of controversy, we fall into erfors in reasoning not 
afterwards to be surmounted. 

If those who upon all occasions decry the present war, 
and rail at the éxpense it occasions, would'only turn 
their attention to the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
balance of power, and consider the paramount necessity 
of supporting this balance, they would surely applaud 
the part we are now acting on the great theatre of Europe. 
It may indeed be said, that the balance of power has 
for more than a century past been a watch-word in the 
mouths of Statesmen, and a popular topic of atgument 
both in and out of Parliament. How far it may at times 
have been perverted from its true and genuine object, to 
answer the interested views of a minister anxious to 
obtain the necessary supplies, or to throw a shadow of 
popularity on the war he was conducting, it would be 
useless now to inquire; but no man who has at all stu- 
died the relative interest of the different powers of 
Europe, or the importance to Great Britain of maintain- 
ing the equipoise of those interests, will venture to deny, 
that the preservation of the balance of power, by which 
term.I.mean the adjustment of the several claims to 
power and preponderance in relation to the territorial 
magnitude and population of the respective European 
powers, is, in fact, an object of the first importance and 
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consideration to the real interests of this cotntry. Who- 
ever admits this, will readily allow: that an attention to 
the several views and objects, either concealed or avowed, 
of the different powers at war, is an object also of primary 
importance. When we read in the page of history, and 
that history approaching our own times, of the vast 
and aspiring ambition of some monarchs, who have either 
openly attempted to subjugate their’ neizhbours, ‘or to 
aggrandize themselves at their expense; Of others ‘again, 
who, by crooked and insidious policy, have endeavoured 
systematically to undermine the resources of those powers 
they most dreaded, and erecting themselves on their ruins, 
to trample on the liberties of Europe; when we look 
back on these attempts, and know what would have 
been the result of a successful igsue to them, we caimot 
hesitate to pronounce it sound policy to engage in war, 
great as is the train of evils belonging to'that state, with 
a view to ayert calamities still more pregnant With 
destruction, ioe 

Foremost as we should ever be to deprecate the impo- 
licy of wantonly engaging in disputes with foreign powers, 
we. cannot but reflect with pride and,pleasure on the 
rank we have hitherto held in the scale of nations. We 
cannot. but recollect, that our powerful assisfance ‘has 
been resorted to by other countries in times Of imminent 
difficulty and danger, and that the appeal has never been 
made in vain: witness the memorable part we actéd in 
the struggle of the United States, in defence of’ their 
infant liberties, in the, reign of Queen Flizabeth?” ‘wit- 
ness the still more important stand we ‘made in’'the'time 
of Louis XIV. to arrest the strides of that ambitious 
monarch towards universal empire. ‘The’ great avid teryi- 
ble war of the Spanish succession was undertakén’for no 
other end than to stop the overgrown power of tlie’ Hous¢ 
VOU. X11. 1 ie 
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of Bourbon, and to limit the aspiring views of that proud 
tyrant, who might be said to be intoxicated with a long 
course Of uninterrupted success, and who was only 
sobered by the powerful intervention of British arms, 


Mentem lymphatam Marertito 
Redegit in veros timores—Cesar. 


The peace of Utrecht was, indeed, a death-blow to the 
encroaching power of France; but let us come @ little 
nearer to our own times, and see if the same principle 
has not successfully governed the measures of this coun- 
try in its conduct towards another power reaching high 
in the scale of Europe—we allude to the war of 1744; 
we allude to that very critical and eventful period, when 
all Germahy was overrun by the arms of France, whey 
the Queen of Hungary was attacked by Prussia on the 
one side, and Bavaria on the other; when, to secure her 
person from captivity, she was compelled to abandon hey 
capitol, and her condition was deemed hopeless, and 
irretrievable, ‘To the powerful assistance of Great Britain 
aloue was it owing, that the armies of France evacuated 
the empire with disgraceful precipitation ; that her ally 
tle Emperor was left without succour, an belpless spec- 
tutor of the conquest of his hereditary dominions; and 
that Prussia wak converted from a dangerous enemy to a 
firm friend and useful ally, Not even that sight, which 
is wont to make most impression on the mind of man, 
the sight of a beautiful and interesting woman in distress ; 
not even that animating sound, which, like an electric 
shock vibrated in the ears of the Hungariaus—“* Moria- 
mur pro rege nostro Maric Theresd;’ not ali or any of 
these causes would have liberated the Empress from her 
difficulties, and reseated her on the throne of her ances. 
tors, had not this country effectually interposed, justly 
jealous as she was of the usurpations of France, and 
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preferring the sacrifice of her immediate interests to more 
remote but not less certain advantages, By such means 
was the House of Austria restored, and the balance of 
power preserved in Europe. 

It has indeed been frequently a subject of lamentation, 
that these wars entailed-an heavy load of debt upon this 
country, under the pressure. of which she is still smarting. 
Such, it must be allowed, was the unavoidable consequence 
of those wars, and such must be the necessary conse- 
quence of all wars, for whatever purpose undertaken; but, 
unless it is seriously meant that we should neglect those. 
maxims of policy which the wisdom of our forefathers has 
taught us, and, in times of imminent danger to the com- 
mon cause of liberty, should rather expect assistance 
from miraculous interposition. than from our own valour 
and exertion, it is useless to declaim on the heavy 
expense of numerous arinies, on the great charge of naval 
establishments, and the taxes they generate: these are in 
fact the price we pay for our liberties, the price we pay 
for the dignity of our national character, and the rank 
‘and weight we hold in the scale of Europe. It is in vain 
to declaim on such topics; they may serve party pur- 
poses, and gain the orator of the day on ephemeral popu- 
larity; but they will have no other effect on an upright 
and enlightened statesman, then to impress on his mind 
the imperious necessity of administering, to the best 
advantage, the means and resources of his country, and of 
endeavouring to bring the war he is conducting to a 
speedy and happy termination. 

It has, nodoubt, been the language of some persons, 
styling themselves politicians, that from the insular 
situation of this country, it may bid defiance to the rest 
of mankind, and from its rocks and floating castles look 
down with apathy and anconcern on the commotions of 
the continent: , 
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Deapicere unde que et alios, passiunque videre errantes— 


but surély, if any one European potentate has, by the 
arm of power, or thearts of intrigue, risen to such an 
height as to become turmidable to the rest of Europe, 
threatening the successive subversion of the kingdoms on 
the Continent, Great Britain has most reason to exert 
every sinew of her streagth, to endeavour the reduction 
of such a power, because of all the nations of Europe 
she has most to lose. In possession of innumerable 
advantages, but, above all, enjoying the exalted blessing of 
equally administered laws and a free constitution, seated 
as it were on a proud rock from whence she may command 
respect, her debasement and fall, if it could be accom- 
plished, would be proportionate to the enviable rank she 
bas hatherto maintained in the scale of European powers. 

To what does this reasoning tend? and what lessons 
are we taught by the page of history which lies open 
before us? The lesson surely is no less obvious than 
important, France has within these twenty years past 
risen to an height of power truly formidable to the rest 
of Europe, and utterly subversive of that balance of power 
which the wisest statesinen in all ages have held it right 
to uphold and maintain. Under the guidance of her pre- 
sent ambitious ruler, she has set no bounds to her extra- 
vagant pretensions, but las grasped at universal domi- 
nion, sometimes openly conquering by force of arms, 
sometimes secretly enveigling, by the profoundest art and 
dissimulation, the nations around her. To this over. 
whelming torrent we have steadily opposed a strong 
wound ; nor has our opposition been unavailing or inefli- 
cient. We have the satisfaction of at length contem- 
plating the glorious success of a well-organized, system 
of resistance. We lave assisted, with the best blood 
and treasure of our country, the noble efforts of the 
Spaniards fighting for their liberties on their native soil; 
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we haye repelled the proud invader, and at last retaliated 
his hostile irruption, under the auspicious leading of a 
chieftain never surpassed, if ever equalled, in the annals 
of ancient or modern warfare. 

Well may we exclaim with the Roman orator—O 
preclarum diem! or with the Mantuan bard 


Qnod nemo promittere Divim 
Auderet, volyenda dies en attalit ultro. 


But this is not all: whilst our armies in the Peninsula 
are inflicting on the oppressor a just measure of retribu- 
tive justice, we have at length succeeded in rousing the 
great powers of the Continent to great undertakings. 
Since the opening of ‘the campaign, a bright series of 
uninterrupted success has animated their noble exertions ; 
every Mail which arrives seems to be the welcome har- 
binger of fresh victories, 

What’ may we not hope from such a combination of 
interests, actuated by common motives of action, and 
directed to one object, the liberation of the powers of the 
Continent from both the iron grasp and the infatuating 
influence of the French Usurper? The new feature ia 
the present coalition is the great harmony which seems to 
pervade all its component parts: this is the best pledge we 
can have of its future and ultimate success, The contest 
now is, not which of the allies shall over-reach the other; 
it seems only to be which shall stand foremost in front 
of the battle. No little jealousies, as formerly, obstruct 
the progress of the good cause; but Austrians, Russians, 
Prussians, Swedes, seem firmly united in one indisgolu- 
ble bond of union, and determined to restore that long 
lost balance of power which the collective wisdom of ages 
has pronounced to be the best system ever yet contrived 
for the government of Europe. 

Oct. 21st, 1813. J.B, 












THE MOON, 


To be Seniianed Monthly. } 


i aneememment 


We need scarcely say, that the following is original—tior 
need we add, that it is only our love for real genius 
that induces us to print it. "Itis unique—in some parts 
exquisite—in all sublime—and yet was written by a 
barber in Brompton!!! 


A small Panacrarn, off the st and 2d Regiment bf 
Life, Guards, 


Art Knightsbridge, near the sieeas green, 
Life-Guard’smen now no more are seen, 

Round and round in circles gay, 

Neighbour’s flock to see them march away. 

It’s hope they wil! prove hearty, bold and stout, 
As volunt’ary they have turn’d eut; 

And beat the French both imhil and valley, 

To reprieve what’s past in Piccadilly. do oh 
Nor sleep those brav's, or stop to rest, 
But their actions to be done for ever blest. 
But when from hono’r comes the Guards-men Bay, | _— 
And blest the turf that wrapt their comrad’s clay." 

Sad was the hour, and wretched was the day, 

When first from Knightsbridge the lads they ait 


way. 


~ 


- * + « 
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Curs'd be the gold and silver which pervade » 
Weak men to follow fair fatiguing trade. 
The lilly peacé out-shin’s the silver ores pets 
The Guards-men dearer than the goldewor 
Belov’d-by our Sovereign, off that we are-bute, 

May they bé belov'd as they have pm bere 
And prove both loyal, true, and heartyy #4 

And bring home the head off Bonaparty. 

Nurs’d by the war's the Jaurels rise, 

Whilst England praise them to the sky’s, 

But sad was the hour, and wretched was the day, 
When first from the Barracks the lads went their way. 





Kil. 
Why heed we not while mad to haste #fong)” 
The gentle voice off peace or pleasure song. 
In vein our plans off happiness we raise, ~ 
Pain is their lot, and patients*his their praise; 
And now the lads usust cross the main, 
To join Lord Wellington in Spam * 
Sad was the hour, and gloomywas the day,’ 
As from their eartless sod they bent their way, 


IV, 
For me, when er’e all conquring death shallspread 
His wings around my on repentid head; 


I care not, though my free be seen no more, « 

And Life-guards-men live as ¢hey,hayediv'd. before. 
O cease my fears, all frantic asl go, 

Though that creates on number'dseens.of wo. 

Sad was the hour, and blowing, was:the day; 


When first from the village they, heat their! way. 


= 
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HAP HAZARD. 


Two boys, who went to school at Dieppe,;passed in their 
way through the adjacent willages of Bagueville and 
Torcy. It happened that one of them, while repeating 
his lesson, had to decline the verb Torgueo, under which 
he writhed confoundedly, having utterly forgotten the 
past tense. His master pressed for an answer, and in his 
distress he elbowed his companion to prompt him, who, 
afraid of uttering the word Todrsi, lest the pedagogue 
should hear and punish him, whispered softly—* Sou. 
wenez vous du village que nous avons passes’ —remember 
the village we have passed through, This hint staggered 
poor pilgarlick worse than ever; he could not think 
himself right, yet he knew not what to door say: he 
hesitated, he stammered, but at length, summoning all 
his resolution, he boldly and fearlessly pronounced this 
answer to the interrogation—Quelle est le preterite d¢ 
Torqueo, Sis? A toute risque Bagueville!!! 





Sir, 

Ir you think the following lines worth insertion, 
they are quite at your service—if they are admissible, | 
will furnish you with others, 

A Constant Reaper, 


LOOSE TEETH. | 


“Tue cause, Ruspini, pr'ythee say, . 
Why my teeth loosen every day, sit 
While yet I am so young ?” 
“ Dear Madam, "tis the many knocks, 
And violent repented’ sHoe KS, - 
‘They stifér—/rom your tongue !” 
a3 , fi X, X, 


. 
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ASSES’, MILK. 


Poor Roger, and his brother Will, 
Sought medical advice : 

For sooth to say, they both were ill, 
And wanted something nice. 


“‘ Some Asses’ Milk,” cried Doctor Stott, 
“ Must instantly be taken, 

Or else they both, will go to pot, 
And nothing gave their bacon.” 


A listening wag ‘in haste replied, 
** How lucky for each brother, 
That they so soon may be supplied, 
By suckling—oNn& ANOTHER!” 


XX. 





AN ALPHABETICAL QUESTION, 


* Can you by any means define, 

Why V with the Alphabet never can dine?” 

“*O yes, very easily, ’tis (‘twixt you and me) 
Because it don’t come until after T'/” X. X. 





STORE NO SORE, 


A PEDLAR, passing through a lane, 
Espied a drunken clown, 

Who, full of sorrow, grief, and pain, 
Had sought his cares to drown. 


He instantly untied his sack, 
And bound his hands and feet, 
Then carried him athwart his back, 
Through many a lonesome street ; 
VOL, XIII, 3 M 
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And, knocking at a surgeon’s gate, 
With gentle tap and light; 

“I've brought you here, though very late, 
A subject, Sir, to-night.” 


Two Guineas straight the doctor paid, 
It was the usual fee; 
And snug the clown in cellar laid, 


So drunk he cou’d’nt see. 


But scarcely had he turn’d away, 
When Giles in torture mov’d, 

And, staring wildly in dismay, 
A living subject prov'd. 


“Why, scoundrel, dog!” the doetor cried, 
“* T’o call me out of bed, 

You might have waited till he died, 
The fellow’s not yet dead.” 


“So much the better,” cried the wag, 
Who now began to taunt him, 
“‘ For you can keep him in the bag, 
And Ki1t him—when you want him!” X. X, 


on a Snurr-Box, by the Author of “ The Rival 
Roses.” 


Enc tos’p within this silver bound, 
Lie mystic spells.of potent pow’r, 
To make the lofty roof resound, 
Or charm away the lonely. hour. 


Oft too, when wit’s gay tales are o’er, 
Or, lack of wit the tale denies, 

The beau, unread in learned lore, 
With scented dust the want supplies, 
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The radiant toy, that well displays, 
Th’ attractive whiteness of his hand, 
Can more than wit'’s electric rays 


The heart of many a belle command,’ 


Hail, happy age! when charms like these, 
Can make:a youth appear divine: 

He needs no other grace to please, 

If in his hand a snuff-box shine. : . 


Impromptu, by the Same. 


A sacs, renown'd for sense and learpipg, 
~ Hath prov'd himself most undisceraing,: 

For thus he doth himself expresa: | | 

« Woman's an animal fond of dress,”. 

But, in this more enlighted age, 

In contradiction to the sage, . tg 

Tis known, and clearly seen by all, 

** Woman's not fand of dress atall.’ 


On the Lady of Mr. Lena Wetcesvey being delivered 
of a Son. 


Joy makes Long Tylney Well’sley smile, 
And sound the bells ding-dong, 

Since, after waiting a Long while, 
He’s gota “little Long.” 


To mock his raptures some make bold, 
And say (however wrone), | 

They'd rather touch Long Well’sley’s gold 
Than have a “ little Long.” 
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But the fond mother well we know 
Admtires not Goidsmith’s song, 
If she but * little has below,” 
She likes that little Long. 


TO THE REGENT, 


Og reading that “ Mrs, T. Hore ts sitting for a full-length 
Portrait, which «she intends as a Present to the Prince 
Regent, and which is tg be placed in his Royal Highness’s 
Cabinet of Beauties.” 





) id 
On, Prince, what joys does thy new Era yield! 


Hope in ‘thie closet, triumph m the field; © * 

False friends detected, dangerous foes repell’d, 

The loyal happy, and the factious quell'd, 

Abroad new glories rise at thy command, 

At home abundance loads a smiling land; 

Victorious blossoms Britain's wreath increase, 

Portending blissful fruit of glorious peace: 

Then dates an era splendid as our last, 

And glowing Hopes spring up still lovelier than the past, 
MERLIN, 
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BONEY AT ‘DRESDEN. 


“ Pete tae Aen Aa ged lh 
a <n ih ns AA 


For /ace and china is great Dresden fam’d, 
For fraud and rapine is poor Nappy blam’d ; 
But now he suffers all his foes have wish’d, 
His cup is full, and he’s completely dish’d. 

A spectre nightly, with two saucer eyes,» 
Haunts the dejected hero as he lies; 

From every part united nations chase him, 
And really seem to make a poiné to Jace him. 


es et Pe 
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BLARNEY. 


We copy the following Jiteratim, with the exception of 
the name, from that rasca/ly print the Dublin Evening 
Post. It affords some perfect specimen of the style’ of 
that Buonaparte-loving paper. 


Dearus.—Suddenly, on Thursday, morning last, in the meridan 
of lite, on his way te Dublin, whither he was proceeding to pay 
the last ‘ribute of respect to the memory of a departed friend, 
Mr. H---— R -——-, of R ,» near A He rode that 
morning from his residence to Drogheda, and on his arrival there, 
his countenance seemed to be suffused by the glow of perfect 
health, and mentul cheerfulness ; but in the period offive minutes 
after bis departure from thence, in one of the. Dublin ’coaches, 
malignant Death, us it glorifying te multiply the innumerable ia- 
stances of the mutability of human life, afflicted hina with a con- 
vulsive pain, that, in a moment, extinguished his vital lamp for 








ever. To sum up the amiable qualities of his character in a brief 
compendiwm, and portray them.in the naked simplicity of truth, 
it is only essential to say, that he was candidly honest, without 
the subterfuge of artifice, religious, without the pomp of osten- 
tation, and philanthropic, without the impulse of sordid interest ; 
the uniform tenor of his conduct was eminently distinguished for 
the salutary practice of those moral and social qualities that illu- 
mine the sphere of private hfe, and exalt man in the estimation 
of discerning society, His unexpected and premature exit from 
the theatre of this mutable and transitory life has awakened in thie 
minds of an extenswe and vetpertable circle of friends Gnd acquaint- 
aive, that acute and regretful anguish that carries down the pe- 
rennial remembrance of estimable departed virtue on the swelling 
current.of the pathetic affections to the confluent stream of sensa- 
tions, which tlie sensibility of grief pours profusely into the sensu- 
ous and overflowing heart, But the poignant agony of their sorrow 
should be alleviated by the consolatory reflection, that his pure 
celestial Spirit has been borne on the fleeting pinions of Death to 
that ; 





** tranquil shore, 
Where the pale spectre, Care, pursues no more.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JuSTITrIa! 


eR — 


Hernses's Porms, in separate publications, and 
newspaper columns, having been ingeniously reviewed, 
by @ correspondent, under the titles of ** The War Poet, 


or Battles Galore,” and inserted in a preceding part of 


this number, it is urmecessary for us to pass them through 
another ordeal. In truth, they are most tiresome and 
contemptible trash. 


ee 


The MOURNING WREATH, &c. &c. $c. By the 
Author of “ The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa.” 
pp. 258.. Gale and Curtis, 


We do not know that we should have felt bound to 
review this publication, were it not that, by referring toa 
partial extract of our notice of a former work from the 
same pen (Satirist for September last), we are as it were 
made an accessary to all the evils, and a participator in 
all the crimes, this author may commit, It is to absolve 
ourselves from this responsibility, and to declare the 
firm, in so far as the Satirist is concerned, dissolved, that 
we now approach “The Mourning Wreath,” &c. &c. &c. 
Had the author, however, been guilty of that poem alone, 
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he might have stolen and worn our praise unchallenged, 
It at least does honour to his principles and feeling, if it 
does not exalt the horn of his genius. But what shall we 
say to the man, who, after a moral and affecting tribute 
to departed virtue, would coolly and systematically write, 
or protrude upon the world, so vile and detestable a rhap-. 
sody of immorality and debauchery as “The Loves of 
Philander and Leanthe ;"—a lewd compilation of verse 

without refinement; an unprincipled inculcation of vice 

without wit; and a pure specimen of the new philosophy 

without that exalting genius which renders it dangerous. 

This offence against decency is the more reprehensible, 

from its being matured and perfected under a conviction 

of atrocity, as appears from the following passages in the 

preface : 
































It has been my aim, in the amatory poems of this volume, 
to strike out inte a new path. 












In “* The Loves of Philander and Leanthe,” I have followed 
nature, not so much by choice as necessity: if J have given too 
high a colouring to some incidents, J must plead the influence of sus- 
ceptibility, and if any warmth of expression shall have escaped me, 
that warmth will not be attributed to any desire or admiration of 
vulgarity. 

To which whining piece of iniquity he has the impu- 
dence to add this injurious libel upon our fair country- 
women— 














That this piece will find admirers, among the softer creation, 
1 cannot entertain a doubt; but \et not every sighing, simpering 
Miss adopt the. portrait of an amtaBLe woman for her own. 
There is a fascination in illicit engagements, which I should vainly 
endeavour (to describe, and that these affections should be blastéd in 
their luxuriance, by the stern asperity of cirtumstances, is what 
cannot Le easily forgotten, or slightly deplored. The hurricane of. 
malevolence has, however, abated, and, though the ‘* wide ws- 
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ter” laugh the connesion into ridicule, the beart will never for 
get its adoration. .. 


; 


And, as if all this were not’ sufficient to draw down 
judgment on his head, this scurriious writer proceeds 
thus to apologise for his ‘ifathous paultering with the 
best principles of men, and EGUERYOUrTES to loosen the 
dearest bonds of society. oe ; 


If, in the course’of my writings, I have exceeded the bounds 
which cold restraint would mark out, my deviations must be for- 
given; and if, im the Poem of Abelard and Heloise, J haye not 
displayed the fervency due to thepsulject, my failure must be 
attributed to a doubt of its prapriety sand a5 my work is more § cal- 
culated for the perusalof aature's loyelier production—Woman— 
she will fill up, by the figures.of her own capacity, any defects 
which re my in my:delineations. , 


After quoting these preludés to’ the false and ‘wicked 
and depraved opinions which it is the design of this 
poem to inculcate, to the utter ‘subversion of all that is 
great or good—to show, however, that the folly is’equal 
to the criminality of this attempt? ‘and its ‘weakness as 
abortive as its design is inidebievous, we conclude our 
notice of it with a sample of the vile trash which a person 


under such erronequs and unsettled impulses’ can scribble, 
S78 


And though discretion bid ini@ to" depart; 1" (ler 

Resigning all the dear delights We'we Ritowhy 804 fave» v 
_ The warm impassion’d kiss—the yielding heart, 

Blest with aefamimexclusively) its Wd odie! yor 

Still. cause we think of manyia:pleasyre flown, : fw onnd'T 

When in the: woodlands,:at eee me dow 

Far from the kemef mmap;,andJeft alone, .. nd Wh 


we 


We took our harmlegs and sequester'd way, . 10% 
Jadulging many a smile that told what love would say. 
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Oft shall I think me of those melting hours, 
When Sol’s bright chariot glitter'd in the west, 
And love, and joy, and innocence were ours, 
And all the fiends of malice were at rest-= 
When smiling hope, too beautifully drest, | 
Onr mutual passion flatter’d and inspir'd, 
Promising days when guilt should be puppress ‘d, 
Guilt, that to blast thy character aspir ‘d, 

And all those pleasures bloom we equally admit *d. 


And thou wilt ponder, at the midnight hour, 
And view me gazing with enraptur'd eye, 
Lonely and sad, upon the mioon's bright tow’r, 
That shines sublimely in thesoathernsky, 

And on the wild gale breathe the languid sigh, 
And think of days that never may return-= 
Days that, alas! in retrospective lie, 

And to the pleasures which they promis’d turn, 
Grasp at the fleeting charm, and Hope's deceptions learn. 


And oft amidst the silence of the night, 

When all is peace, and not a zephyr moves, 

And all is sheen beneath that holier light 
Reflection courts, and innocence approves— 
Thou'lt fondly ponder on our mutual loves, 

And think how many a memorable hour, 

When evening deck'd her amaranthine groves, 
Securely harbour’d in her moonlight bow'r, 

We bent our yielding souls to love’s persuasive pow’r. 


Oh, my Leanthe! can’st thou think of these, 
These pleasant times, nor heave th’ ingenuous sigh,, 
Such as the kindling ear of her may please, 


Who scans the past with « regretful eye, 
VOL. XItZ. a © 
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And thinks the frail, though heavenly, vision vigh, — 
While pondering 6'ér éach well-rémember'd spot, _ 
Where, undbserv'd, we oft were wont to lie, 
Charm'd with our deem’ d inestimable lot— 

Lost to the wrangling world — — by all the work! forgot ? 


And yet, bewilder ‘d ‘gil! T "tis all im vain, m 
To think those glowitig hours will e’er return, 

* Those melting hours of pleasure and of pain, 
When first my soul thy passion could discern ; 
‘They all are vanishi't! and Fve mow to learn - 
That stubborn task, no lever can perform, ' 
How can I chase her from my thoughts—how spas 
The lively recollection of herferm, 

And those est eyes with sweet affection warm? - 


> 
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Where is that breast; so seeps these eyes, 
That heav'd responsive to her thoughts, ergo 
Of bliss she vainly Inbout'd to disguise, Pe wei 
Of bliss that Nature could not but unfold ? 
Does absence make that darling bosom cold,’ 
Or rob it of the feelings it once knew— 
Does it not beat for me;though I behold 
No more its soft and alabaster hue 2. 

Yes, it still beats forme, to me alone. ‘tis true. 


Oh! she is-lovelier than the morning rose, » 
And sweeter than the ‘hyacinth’s perfume; ~ 
Upon her cheeks the flush of nature glows, » 
And in her eyes the laughing loves entomb— 
There honor, truth, and warm affection, bleom— 
There peace, and j joy , and jnspiration, dwell, ... 
Fancy ! ‘twere thrifiless to. extend thy loom. 
With her perfections—’ twere in vain to swell 

For her the chords of thy sublimer shell. 

























The Mourning Wreath. 


Hers are no vulgar charms which art can give, 
No fleeting blush adors her youthful cheek, 
There the pure rose of nature loves to live, 
slent with the lily, innoeently meek ; 
But, wherefore now these frailer beauties seek, 
While worth remains, triumphant to the end— 
O! that I might of all her virtues speak, 
That I (her faithful paramour and friend) 
From Slander's envlous tongtie those virtues might defend ' 


Curse on the brutal impulse of that heart; ° 
Which ainss to blast bef honorable name, 
To crash by every ignominiots‘art 
The splendid glories of her virgin fame, 
To stamp her chéeks with infaaiy and shame, 
(The scoff of fools and libellers obscene) 
And load with sorrow that superior frame, 
Where grace and affability were'seen; * “ 
The praise of every tongne, the wr of ey scelie’!' 


But let the isnanachadh-vehed whabellibaitiny 0 moss 

And the loud thunder echo thronglthe skies 

Atlas with all their fgry can engageja> 6» bre 

And mock their vengeanee- Sennen s 

He scorns ‘his nobler features to disguise; wt3u8 10 

Smiling amidst their congregating roar— 

So virtue, pondering with unshaken eyes; °°! 

Sees red-arm'd Havoc traversing hersherey - - 
Trailing her offspring’s limbs envelop’¢ in ber gore+ 
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Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 
Horace. 


ee 


rq 2 
COVENT GARDEN, | 


Ma. Conway-—a Jontleman of Irish extraction, made his first 
appearance on the London boards as Alexander the Great, in 
the turgid and unnatural tragedy of that name. Expectation had 
been greatly excited by the puff. preliminary respecting Mr. 
Conway. Some of the daily papers teemed with intimations that 
he was a “ tall man,"’ a fine looking creature, a beautiful actor, 
an Adonis for the fair sex, a Belvidere Apollo for the sculptor—in 
fine, that so great a tragedian, and so perfect a Lady Killer, had 
not been imported from Dublip since or before the Union, Now 
all this is extremely injudicious ; it hurts the cause it would seem 
to promote. The ill-natured part of society visit on the party the 
sins of bis unwise friends—they hold him guilty of at least part 
of the trick and toil expended in acquiring this ‘ bubble repu- 
tation,” and, perhaps, with g perfect. unconsciousness on his part 
of these little arts used to exeite expectation, and bespeak favour 
in bis bebalf, he becomes their victim, on an erroneous supposition 
that he is the author of that of which he is utterly ignorant. 
Even the well-inclined recoil at the too liberal grant of praise, 
before it hag been earned by exertion and metit; and those who 
possess the greatest abundance of the milk of human kindness, 
are apt to be converted into splenetic critics, by being a priorj 
taught to expect too much. We confess that Mr. Conway came 
before us in a dangerous prédicament,: from our having heard so 
high and over-wrought a character of him previous to his debut. 
We went to the Theatre to see a first-rate performer, and we 
were disappointed—we expected a bird of Paradise, and saw a 
parrot—a good talker indeed; but still a common imitative bisd. 
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Mr. Conway is a young man, not more, we are informed, than 
twenty-five years of age’ He hasbeen on the staze, however, 
from his boyhood; and, though time may do much for bim, it is 
certain thai at least the incipent indications of genius (to the ex- 
tent of his possession of that rare accomplishment) must already be 
so far developed, as to leave the critic in no uncertainty as to the 
quantity and quality. With regard to bis person, we found bis 
deserts in this matter had not been over-rated. He is tall, com- 
manding, and excellently well-proportioned in his person. The 
‘stage cannot boast a finer figure. -Hisface is elso admirably cal- 
culated for eminence in bis profession, being strongly marked and 
handsome ; but with eyes of the diminutive order, and by no 
meats capable of great expression, to detract somewhat from his 
perfectalility iv this respect, His voice is full and:sonorous’ when 
employed in passionate and fervent declamation ; but in attempts 
at the soft or persuasive, the tender or sorrowful, it fails him ut- 
terly,; and is perfectly in unison with his countenance. That Mr. 
Conway has bestowed much study upon his ‘profession ‘is evident 
—were it more conceaied, it would be betters He treads the 
stage with dignity, and a degree of ease whichis pleasing; though 
artificial, © attitude and action he is.a -professor rather than a 
master; every stamp of the foot is measared; he ‘* keeps time, 
distance, and proportion ; rests me his:minim rest ; one, two, and 
the third in your ——” we had almost finished the quotation ; but 
this precise weight and scale work never touches the‘ bosom.” 
His gestures and actions ‘are considered; toa scruple, from the 
poivting of the toe to the cirewm-relling of the eye. Nature and 
feeling are banished. The working of the soul is not there, and 
the working of the body is a wretched substitute for the nobler 
emotion, | 

Perbaps we shall be told that we have no right to expect nature 
or segsibility, or the finer delineations of tragic woes, from the re- 
presentative of a boasting, bragging, drinking, wenching con- 
queror, who falls below the ordinary standard of humanity, while 
-he demands the reverence due to a god... This is partly true ; but 
there are parts even in Lee’s character of Alexander; which admit 
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of a display of such talents as we require in a superior Tregedian. 
Of dignity, both astural and assumed, we have plenty- of rant, 
more than sufficeth. But the murder of Clitus, the,admiration of 
Lysimachus for slaying the Lion, the repentant love scene with 
Statira, and even the mad scene at the close, afford opportunities 
for the display of extra ordinary gifts and theatrical aoquirements. 
In all these, except the last, Mr. Conway was decidedly unimpres- 
sive, inefficient. He killed Clitus like:a grenadier, and he 
bemoaned him in an appropriate. style. He wooed Statira like a 
well-ordered country gemigman of considerable height and tole- 
wable. manners, through whose meted and graciously delivered 
speeches the..passion of the lover and the fire of ‘the amorous 
monarch were not to be discovered. He heard the details of the 
exploitef Lysimaclis with the passing notice of a pair of stamps 
with his foot, and marched forward to the frontof the stage in a finely 
regulated pave ; but the ‘ouches of the hero, which should beam 
from the eye.and animate the face, were forgotten in Mr. Conway’ 8 
study. ‘ All was. acold’--and feeling, we fear, isa property 
which it is very difficult for an actor to acquire, In the last 
scene, which may be called the test of rant and touebstone of the 
turgid sublime, the Son.of Ammon delighted the Gods. Hehad 
really, bestowed more pains wpon this part than it is worth. 
Demi-divinity could not make it acceptable to a sound mind or 
critical taste ; and, when a man has laboured to learn into how 
many disagreeable forms a poisgned wretch, dying raving mad, 
may twist his physiognomy, we confess that to us the more ,per- 
fect the exhibition of his attainments we are the more likely to 
be disgusted with it. We dislike Reynolds’s bead of Cardinal 
Beaufort.on the canvas, and it is impossible for us to admire it 
with variations by a living imitator of that model on the stage. 
Mr. Conway's exertions were great, and deserving of praise ; 
pay, he was successful in this scene, in spite of the continued ma- 
nifestation of that.art which he has not power for a moment to 
conceal, and which robs his perfermance of all interest and 
effect; and we were only sorry that so much effort should be 
wasted on 50 worthless and disagreeable a subject. 
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Upon the whole, we are of opinion that/Mr. Coitway is not, we 
fear cannot, be agreatactor. .His person and general demeanour 
render him acceptable wpon the stagé, but in ‘the! frst line of 
parts he is not capable of appearing with advantage. 

Tuesday, Octeber 5th—-a pew musical piece, in two acts, 
called ‘‘ The Nondeseript,’’ the jeimt production of Messrs. Davis 
and Hewlings, was offered at this House. Although a broad and 
outrageous farce, it,was presented as the first entertainment of the 
evening—an arrangement which.could inet be wery patiently ac- 
ceded to, even in the farcical, abyss:.to.wlich the» Theatre was 
sunk Jast season, and of which state ef humiliation a few speci- 
mens have been given this, year, thevgh panially, redeemed by 
the operatic character. of Artaxerxes, andthe talents of Miss Ste- 
phens. As for the Nondeseript, ii died éafits birth; and, fromthe 
features of the bantling. which were cognizable, we confess it was 
strangled without occasioning, any very) painful regrets im our 
bosom. Tame vulgarity,, instead of wits practical absurdity, 'in- 
stead of humour; and resisthess insipidity, instead.of spirit ; were 
all the characteristics distinguishable in the. moiety of the first 
act, which was permitted to.be heard. The rest was not silence, 
but a continued storm of oise and. confusions iu the course of 
which the yarious performets walked on and off and-about the 
stage. Liston was put in the stocks, but sothing would do ‘to 
render this a stock piece, and, it was unequivocally condemned 
with great tumult, It has been pretended by some of the tiews- 
papers, that a party of haberdashers took means to terminatethe 
existence of a farce, the satire of. which, was levelled at their 
efieminacy and imitation of gentility. We confess we saw no 
symptoms of this sort; the satire was not of strength soafficient to 
hart.even a man-milliner, and the. torrent of reprobation appeared 
to flow pretty equally and freely from.alb quarters of the House. 
That poor jude girl, Miss Booth, who acts like a Syipl, and ge- 
nerally displays great excellences.was (Heaven save the mark !) » 
put into a singing part, We hope aud. trust/sbe will never allow 
either friend to persuade, or foe to force, het inte eny thing of the 
kind again. Her reputation as an actress is too!high te be thrown 
away.on such fatal experiments, 
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On the seme ni,ht was revived the Persian Tale of Selita 
and Asor, originally perlormed at Drury Lane upwards of thirty 
years ago. It is a light trifle, and has been well got up. Miss 
Mathews, as Selima, recommended herself still more to public 
favour. | 

On the 7th, Mr. Conway made his second appearance in the 
part of Othello, and confirmed all the opinions we have already. 
expressed. ‘Lhe vital disadvantage under which he labours, was 
still more prominent in the variable character of the Moor, 
than in the ranting Alexander, Feeling, discrimination, taste, 
and judgment, were all swallowed up in that one changeless, 
and monotonous, and worthless quality, declamation. Mr. Con- 
way not only wants the master art to conceal art, but his art is 
not worth concealing. He acts by rule, and never deviates into 
nature. This to us is intolerable, and we would rather sce a 
composition of the grossest deficiencies and errors, mixed ap with 
an atoning stroke or two of native feeling, than ali Mr. C.’s studied 
gestures and appropriate motions, touching nearly npon propriety, 
and often on grace, but wearisome beyond endurance, from their 
sameness and destitution of heart. With a fine figure, a voice 
powerful if not capable of much modulation, a devotedaess to 
his profession, and a face not worse than has belonged to many 
great actors, we despair of ever seeing this gentleman any 
better than he now is, His want is that which cannot be acquired ; 
his defect, that which can never be remedied. 

His .conception of the character of Othello was utterly erro- 
neous, if we may apply that observation to a performer whose 
studies seem limited to the conception of passages, and never 
extended toa view of the whole, His address to the Senate 
furnishes an illustration of our opinions, That speech is delivered 
by Othello, contempimous of the foolish charge of witchcraft urged 
against him, conscious of innocence, despising too much to be 
moved by them the idle threats or accusations of Brabantio, and 
only defending himself calmly and dispassionately out of defe- 
rence to the Senate. He tells os that ‘ he is rude in speech,” and 
that his is ‘* a round unvarnished tale ;""—but it is no such thing 
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with Mc. Conway—his speech is polished to the utmost pitch, 
his tale varnished to the ‘highest degree; and in all he is the 
very reverse Of what we have-described as natural and proper. 
lor example :—The exordiam being tolcrably well delivered, 
Mr. Conway comes to tell the story of his life from year to year, 


&c. wherein he says, 


‘«] spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood, and field ; 
Of hair- breadth ‘scapes i’ the imnsinent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And ‘portance ia my_ travels’ history : 
Wherein of Antres vast, and desarts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch heaven, 
It was.my hint to speak, such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals, that each other eat, 
And Anthrophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, &c," 


Now, if Mr. C. had. ever considered and reflected upon the 
character of Othello—a plain brave captain, who had» seen all 
the things which he thus relates —he would ‘have discovered that 
they ought’to be stated with little or no‘ ornament beyond what 
is tragically due te mere natfative. ‘But, instead of this, we 
have Othello, at every line, exhibiting ‘hintself in all the attitudes 
of terror, of wonder, of amazemetit, of grief, of- interest, of all 
the passions, in fine, which his narrative may ‘be supposed to 
generate in his hearers, to whom the matters he unfolds are all 
strangé, though perfectly familiar to“him) Who had! participated 
in them all. This is a monstrous perversion ‘of pure acting, The 
by-standers may shrink at the story of ‘his*moving accidents, but 
Othello has no eafthly business‘so to do<they “may feel for his 
hair-breadth “scapes, but’O:hello bas nd “reagén’ to express such 
feecling—they may wonder at his deseriptiofi of Antres vast, but 
Othello need not throw hitiself into ‘any attitude of astonish- 
ment on mentioning themh—they may gape at the idea of the 
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Cannibals and Anthrophagi, bet Othello is (hp last peraon on the 
stage who shoulg ope the mouth of amazement at the notice of 
the one, or start with horror at the name of the other. Yet ail 
this, and more, does te Othello of Mr. Couway.—In this man- 
ner, indeed, he wanders through the whole part; so far from 
eliciting new beautics, or effecting any thing like excellence, that 
he destroys all that is grand, and butchers all that is interesting. 
Desdemona was represented by Mrs. Faucit, from the Nor- 
wich Theatre, being her first appearance in London. This lady 
is a great acquisition to these boards, though assuredly not in the 
line of parts she selected fur her defu:. She isa fine looking 
actress, with a good person, a handsome and expressive face, a 
knowledge of the stage, and aclear and harmonious voice ; she 
presents herself to the London audience with a mass of favour- 
able pretensions, though some of them may not claim to be of 


the first order. 
Her Desdemona proved her to be an excellent actress, though 


by no means excellent in Desdemona. In fact, her talents seen 
to lic clean another way: sprightly and refined comedy, or, at 
most, in characters where sensibility and pathos are mingled with 
these fascinations.—-Desdemona is simple, admiring, affectionate, 
playful from innocence. In the personation of Mrs, Faucit, she 
was too cunning, and roguish, and light. The mode of. her soli- 
citations was more calculated, than even the poisons of Tago, to 
excite the passion of jealousy in her husband. She appeared 
artful, and her flippancy was as intolerable as the manner in 
which she pled the cause of Cassio was operatical and coquet- 
tish, in place of being ingenuous and compassionate, while earnest 
yet pleasant. We were inclined to hope, that part of this flip- 
pancy proceeded from an atiempt to overcome agitation ; and, as 
we hear favourably of this lady’s second night, when we had not 
an Opportunity of secing her, we will indulge ourselves with en- 
couraging in that belief: but, upon a view of her obvious qualifi- 
cations, and of the whole of her performance on the first occa- 
sion, we do most strenucus’y recommend to her to adopt the line 
ef characters we have alluded to. There is none so much 
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wanted upon the Covent Garden boards; for, at present, there 
is an absolute vacuum, and the most unfit persons are thrust into 
parts the most unfit for thei abilities. 

Of Mr. Egerton’s Iago, it is sufficient to say, that we never 
Wish to See itagain: it isthe cruellest manglement and butchery, 
and does recall such painful reflections while it grates upou 
the sense—-foh ! 

friday, Octoler 8th.—Mrs. M*‘Gibbon, on whose pretensions 
we delivered so favourable an opinion in our last, sustained this 
evening the part of Portia in the Merchant of Wenice, and ap- 
proved herself worthy of all we had uttered in her commenda- 
tion. It was, by far, the most effective representation of the cha- 
racter we haye lately seen; aud it is by no means going beyond 
the truth to say, that, since the stage was darkened by the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Siddons, it has not added to its sphere a more 
briliiant star than this lady. Her light, theugh mild, is brilliant, 
and her lustre at once natural, equable, and splendid. Portia 
was a decidedly fine peiformance; and, though she has talents 
which often compel us to forget that she has neither the com- 
manding dignity of Mrs, Siddens, nor the majestic look of that 
inimitable actress, to commend ier to the highest walk in heroic 
parts, we would strenuously advise her to set her stake upon that 
cast of character which resembles Portia, rather than that which 
ranks with Lady Macbeth, or Elvira. Tenderness, firmness, 
expression, force, pathos, she possesses to a sufficient degree to 
claim the utmost applause; but her physical qualifications are 
too severely put to the test, and her mind tasks her bady too 
far, when it requires its co-operation in the most elevated, though 
by no means the most difficult, walk in tragedy. The speech 
on mercy was most impressive, and, with many other passages, 
was marked by the warmest applause by the audience. 

Mr. Terry played Shylock, and was throughout judicious, 
though we cannot compliment bisa so far as to say he was 
throughout as excellent as others we have witnessed, 

On Monday the 18th, Mrs. M‘Gibbon appeared as E'vira 


in Pizarro. As we have already stated, she displayed great 
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powers, and clicited many beauties; but, from our tastes having 
been formed upon a different standard, or from having resolved 
that Elvira should be large, and somewhat masculine, we did not 
relish Mrs. M. so much in this as in her preceding characters. 

On the Wednesday following she played Belvidera, and played 
it most successfully, though contrasted with a Jafier mounting 
to seven feet in height, and most voraciously given to lack of 
tenderness. In this part sbe firmly established herself on the 
London boards, as, beyond competition, the ost efficient female 
tragedian that has, through the experiments of several seasons, 
debuted at this house. Here, feminine qualifications were per- 
fectly suited to the character, and all the merits of the actress 
had scope for action—her well modulated voice; her correctness 
of conception ; her energy of delivery in impassioned sentences ; 
and her feeling in those of wretchedness; were all called into 
requisition, and touched the very pitch which was consistent with 
the portraitere of Belvidera.—The last scene of all was the least 
striking—-we never can forget the excess of horror of which it is 
susceptible. 

Of Mr. Conway's Jaffier, those who have read our preceding 
remarks upon this gentleman will scarcely require of us to de- 
liver an Opinion. Where so much variety and pathos is required, 
it will at once occur to them that Mr. Conway is out Of his line. 
He cannot even mimic feeling, and the declamatory portions of 
Jaffier’s dialogue, to which he gave his own peculiar kind of 
force, are precisely those matters which are the least required to 
be made prominent in the play. We want to see the heart- 
wringing contention between love and remorse ; between repent- 
ant treachery and irresolute virtue; we want to see the dreadful 
conflict among all the most violent passions that can agitate and 
tear the bosom of man—and Mr. Conway's exhibition most ap- 
plauded by the many, was his description of old Renard’s 
**touzing” his wife. A more convincing proof could not be of- 
fered of his incompetency to the part. But he was this night 
doubly unfortunate in having Mr. Young for his Pierre. The 
contrast was fatal. It fell upon him in every look and ia every 
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sentence, for Young's Pierre is a most masterly and finished per- 
formance. His discrimination and judgment is only equalled by 
‘bis perfect capacity of executing in the best manner what his 
mind suggests on the truest principles. Taste and ability to 
embody the conceptions of a refined understanding, form indeed 
the requisites of a first-rate tragedian, and of these Mr. Young 
in Pierre proves that he is possessed in a pre-eminent degree, 
Criticism could scarcely descry a single look or gesture through 
the whole scene which did not peculiarly appertain to the cha- 
racter of Pierre. We can only repeat, that it was a finished per- 
formance. 

‘« The Miller and his Men,” a melo-drama from the pen of Mr. 
Pocock, with music by Mr. Bishop, and seenery by Messrs. 
Grieve and Pugh, was produced at this Theatre on Friday the 21st, 
and has been playing ever since, to the great delight of those who 
prefer spectacle to dialogue as the chief characteristic of a 
drama, Jt is founded upon a story which is well adapted for such 
a purpose, viz.of a Chief of Banditti, who, under the ostensible 
and rare character of an honest miller, levied contributions upon 
Bohemia, in secret concert with a band of robbers, of whom he 
was the leader, and whose subterranean abode communicated 
with the mill. Upon this foundation, we have raised a romantic 
superstructure of his love for a girl, who is also beloved by and 
prefers a poorer rival. He endeavours to carry her off, and at 
last succeeds ; but the lover having in the mean time, in the dis- 
guise of an outlaw, recommended himself as a comrade to the 
thieves, anunder-plot is carried on for her rescue, while the robber 
miller is engaged in an atte npt to assassinate a young nobleman 
and a prating servant, who have come within the circle of his 
predatory excursion. Gil Blas, and Raymond and Agnes, and the 
Iron Chest, &c. have seV¥erally contributed to the minor incidents 
of this piece ; and, upon the whole, putting probability and nature 
out of the question, as in duty bound when a melo-drama is con- 
cerned, the piece is entitled to as much praise as belongs to articles 


of the sort. As a literary work, it is indeed of a very miserable 
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quality—cequally deficient in style, sentiment, and wit. Neither 
is the music, though pleasing, of any rank which entitles it to 
warm commendation. In tvth, we have very little originality in 
this science tg complain of. Like the old practice of apothecaries, 
in pouring mixtures from one bottle to another, our music-mon- 
gers now think it quite sufficient to mingle halt-a-dozen pretty 


airs together, and the recipe, 


«* When taken, 


To be well shaken," 


as all the prescription they deem necessary to restore the public 
appetite. Numerous noble sources, whence genius might draw 
inspiration, are meanwhile left entirely unvisited. The scenery is 
indeedbeautifal and splendid, Certainly this theatre has nearly 
reached an acme in this particular. dn the Miller and his Men 
the landscapes are charming, and the finale, of destroying the 
Mill by an explosion, is admirably managed. It was t,> perfec- 
tion in this particular, which most recommended the piece to to- 
leration at first, and lias since secured it so uncommon a share of 
public approbation, that there is no fear but it will have a long 
ron without the danger of being blown up, while the Miller and 
his Men enjoy the supreme felicity of being the first of their kiad 
who can rejoice in not being visited by a Dam. 

Last Monday, Mr. Conway performed Romeo to Mrs. Faucit's 
Jniiet, and both were unsuccessful. Romeo obtruded still more 
of the gentleman's deficiencies than any of his former characters. 
Neither his voice nor action are at all congenial to tenderness, and 
as the love-sick swain, while the former slides into a whining 
whisper, the latter could but ill gtoop to softness or ease from the 
towering unbending stalk which naturally belongs to it. Mrs. 
Faucit pertectly confirmed our opinion, that she has mistaken her 
forte, which is evidently not tragedy. If she wishes to remain on 
the London boards, ste must attend to our Advice, and abandon 
Melpomene for her livelier sister. 

Miss Stephens has frequently repeated Mandane, and Polly iw 
the Beggar's Opera, with almost unprecedented applause. Every 
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night the Theatre is crowded, and its attractions seem to increase 
with every hour. We rejoice to see, that the liberality of the 
managers meets with this brilliant recompence. 


Mr. Kemble is engaged to play twelve nights after Christmas 





DRURY LANE. 
Mow different are the prospects of this Theatre and those of its 
rival—the former carrying all before it, the latter dwindling 
into insignificance, and playing night after night to empty benches. 
Such are the fruits of a reformed system of management. 

On Tuesday, the 12th, a new operatic drama, entitled ‘ Go- 
dolphin, or the Hero of the North,” and proceeding from the pen 
of Mr. B. Thompson, the translator of the Stranger, &c. was 
produced: it lingered till Thursday, and expired. Upon the 
departure of so poor a spit as that of Godolphin, it cannot be 
expected that we should enter into any very grievous com- 
plaints. We witnessed the birth of the babe, and cannot so out- 
rage truth as to say we were sorry when we heard that the puling, 
deformed, and rickety wretch was no mere. It had ne preten- 
sions to keep the stage one hoar, and was, above all things we 
have ever witnessed, the most miserably performed piece of mum- 
mery that ever the efforts of an author, abetted by the efforts of 
performers, sunk to the lowest. ebb of public opinion.—Vapid 
sentiment and futile attempts at the very poorest species of hte 
mour—music mean and monotorous—and scenery composed of 
crooked trees and dingy-coloured apartinents, well conipont 
all together, and jumbled into ineffable nothingness, conspieter’ 
claims to condemnation which Godolphin irresivtbly ur 


Bellamy a warrior, and Phillips a warrior, and a Mr. Elrin ee 
a warrior, Mr. Raymond the Lion, and a variety of otherpers: ged » 


did their utmost to murder the drama, Yet, after enumeratas |» 
these names, it would be cruel and unjust if we did not award 
the palm of superior merit to Mr. Phillips. Such a hero never 
before graced the stage with flowing ringlets and a gilt cap. Of 
all the grotesque and whimsical figares we ever laughed at 
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jn.a Theatre, he assuredly made himself the most laughable.— Had 
the piece been but a burlesque, or mock heroic, he must have 
carried it through with the utmost eclat. Bannister and Miss 
Keily bad parts of which they could make nothing: so had Miss 
Smith, 

Mr. Stephen Kemble has performed Shylock, and the two 
Falstatts, several times in this House, and with considerable suc- 
cess. His mental requisites for the former, and corporeal requisites 
for the latter, are too well known to require further notice from 
us, than merely this record in our dramatic register; and espe- 
cially after having spoken of his parts as we did in our last 
publication. 

On one of these occasions Mr. Rae attempted the Prince of 

Wales, but without producing any effect that can be said to raise 
his character. 
,. There has been nothing else of novelty at this Theatre which 
requires-observation. A few geod comedies have been performed 
to empty houses; and the favourite haunt, old Drury, has been 
managed into disrepute. Their indecent, and insulting treat 
ment of the newspapers appears to have mainly contributed to 
this depression—a depression so great, that we have been in- 
formed; in consequence of playing to less than £100 per night, 
it had been in contemplation to close the Theatre till the town got 
better filled—This we suppose, however, will not now take 
place. 

,drc. Munden has been proclaimed as a great attraction ; but 
~ gyeat his day of drawing is not so potential now as it has,been : 
yi, he is an excellent actor, and a powerful coadjutor to a well- 
assorted company.—At Drury Lane he is jostled or jostles in 
every step against Dowton and Lovegrove, both admirable per- 
formers in the same line. , 

A new comedy, called ‘ First Impressions,” is announced for 
Saturday, and we hope may live long enough to be criticised im 
our next impression. 
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